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And PROTECTION tLAVOR 
pays off in ext RA iA 
in Swift's Premium Zseaez Franks 


There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of 
these poe juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 


cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they're just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from “dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on vour next hike or hot dog 
roast, and for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight! The family will love “em! Get eco- 
nomical Swift’s Premium Franks in the handy cello- 
phane pack. Remember, they’re good to the last bite. 





NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN 
NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC, 
SATURDAYS 10:30 A.M. NEW YORK TIME 
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Your Money and Your Life 


“How to manage time and money” was one of the objectives 
receiving a high vote from students in answer to the question, 
“What do you think a high school graduate should know?” 


Maybe you think that budgets are something you don't have to 
worry about until you're grown up, running a business or establish- 
ing a home. That's kidding yourself. Every high school student has 
to spend some money right now. And if you don’t learn some sys- 
tematic habits about it, you will find you’ve merely multiplied your 
troubles as an adult. 

Suppose you get a regular allowance of $1.50 a week. (Of course 
your allowance can’t be any more than your family can afford. Talk 
these matters over at home and try to work out a reasonable pro- 
gram.) Suppose also you earn on the average $3.00 a week from 
baby-sitting, car-washing, or delivering for the store on Saturdays. 
Now you've got $4.50 to plan for. 

What do you intend to do with this money? Everybody wants 
different things, and few ever have enough to satisfy all their desires. 
Your budget is your personal plan for putting into dollars-and-cents 
terms the-“standard of living” you want most. Your main living ex- 
penses are taken care of by your faniily. But there are some essen- 
tials you have to lay out regularly — busfare, lunches, school sup- 
plies, club dues, church, haircuts. Perhaps your parents already let 
you buy your own clothes. That's a fine way to learn how to manage 
your cash and get good value for it. 

If you plan these necessities in advance and stick to them, you 
will know exactly what you'll have left for the extras and little lux- 
uries — movies, candy, soft drinks, books and magazines, records, 
sporting goods, etc. And there’s one other item a good budget ought 
to allow for — savings. It may be only a few pennies a week, but 
whether you are going to college or into a trade or business, you'll 
be glad to have a nest egg later on. 

One last piece of advice: Get a copy of Managing Your Money, a 
booklet published by the Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. It costs only 35 cents, and it’s a bargain. 


And what about TIME? Actually, it’s the most precious thing 
you've got. You have just aS much of it as Shakespeare, President 
Truman, or John D. Rockefeller — 24 hours a day. We pity the 
fellow who thinks he has to “kill” it. He’s not murdering the clock; 
he’s murdering his happiness, his whole future. 

Here again, you have to budget. Subtract the daily essentials — 
sleep, dressing, eating, travel, classroom, etc. What's left over is the 
crucial point: your after-school hours, evenings, Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Make a list. Fill up every chink. Get into one or two activities 
nd ares with both feet. Allow plenty for homework when you're 

esh. 

The rest is yours — a dividend that will bring you constant enjoy- 
ment. Movies, dancing, reading, radio, music, hobbies, the out-of- 
doors! When you have earned them, they are doubly sweet. 


Next week: The Thinking Machine 


OUR FRONT COVER: This week the nation’s “Securing the Peace” (Nov. 9) and “Build- 
schools are celebrating American Education ing America’s Future” (Nov. 11). Our 
Week, an annual event sponsored by the schools face a critical period now. See the 
National Education Association. Each day forum discussion on Federal aid for educo- 
is dedicated to a special scene, such as tion on page 16.—Photo from NEA. 
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HAVE*YOU SHOT IN A 
KICKERS’*<HANDICAP ? 


It’s great fun and can be used for scoring both outdoors and indoors. Here’s 
how it works. Each shooter specifies . . . and you let him have... the number 
of points handicap he wants. When he shoots, the handicap he claimed is added 
to his actual score. If his actual score plus the handicap, exceeds the possible 
score, you penalize him 2 points for each 1 point over the possible. For example, 
suppose he claims 8 points kickers’ handicap and actually shoots 96 out of a 
possible 100. Score him 96 plus 8 equals 104. Penalized 2 points for each of 
the 4 over the possible, or a total of 8, his net score would be 92. 

NOTE: The boys in the picture are using Winchester Bolt Action Model 69's. 
They shoot 22 Short, Long and Long Rifle Cartridges interchangeably. 


WHENEVER YOU SHOOT...SHOOT THE XPERT WAY 







Xpert 22-caliber ammunition is Western's 
outstanding development in meeting the 
challenge for fine uniformity and perform- 
ance. Excelled only by the best Match 
Ammunition. Xpert 22's are smokeless and 


insuring longer barrel life for your favorite 
rifle. Ask your dealer for Western Xpert 
22's .. . then compare them with any other 
22’s you've ever used. Western Cartridge 
Company, East Alton, Illinois, Division of 













non-corrosive, with greased lead bullets, Olin Industries, Inc. 


| DIVISION OF 







WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION (@jper tain 
Be a RANGER...Win a RANGER Shooting Emblem 
Write for a new, FREE, illustrated booklet telling 
how to have fun shooting a rifie...how to shoot 
straight ...how to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem 
for your jacket. Start your own rifle club. Mail the 
coupon for your free copy today. No obligation. 








\ 
| Manufacturers Towttate, 343 Lexington Avenue, ‘ork, 16, New York 
| Send me free copy of rifle shooting booklet. (Please print.) 
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1 \ Bea 2. Say What 
TENT ‘You Please 


I agree with “Red” McCullough w 
wrote a letter about your short story 
“Stolen Date” (“Say What You Please 

Sept. 29). “Red” said that boys ar 
always taking the blame for necking 
incidents.*Whenever a story is writte 
about a high school couple, the write 
puts the boy in the wrong. The boy ig 
always the one who makes the ad. 
vances and arranges things to his ad 
vantage. 

I disliked “Stolen Date” for just tha 
reason. It did not give a true picture d 
what happens on a high school date 
Many more stories like this one, and 
people will get the idea that teen-ag# 
life is the most corrupt part of o 
country’s social life. 

I thought “Without Words” (Senior 
Scholastic — Sept. 29) was a fine ston 

well written and interesting. I also 
think most of the articles in your maga 
zine are excellent. Let's have more like 
“Fighting Quaker,” and. keep up thé 
“All Out for Democracy” series. 


Harry Kraft 
Kalispell, Montana 


In reference to “Red” McCullough’ 
letter about “Stolen Date”: 


Dear Mr. McCullough: 


We, some girls in Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, have decided that you boys 
from Ohio would not take offense at 
being made “the villains of teen-age 
literature” if it were not true that you 
usually behave just as the boy in “Stol 
en Date” behaved. Nine out of ten boys 
who take girls out expect to be re 
warded in some underhanded way at 
the end of the evening — usually by a 
kissing session. We don’t think boys 
from Ohio are any different. 


Mary Jane Stanton 
Norma Stockich 
Marjorie Hearn 
Mary Lou Jergenson 
Jo Ann Botero 
Leola Wildermuth 
Minnie Cardero 
Rock Springs (Wyo.) H. $. 


° ° oO 


I certainly would like to know “Red” 
McCullough, He makes a lot of sense. 
Many girls I know start the boys 
by just throwing themselves at the boys. 


Kathleen Bunnell 
Murray, Utah 
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THE AMERICAS 
@A CASE OF LATIN American tem- 





mt and pride. Because the 
refused to apologize for attacks 
published in their press on President 
Dutra and the Brazilian Army, Brazil 
broke diplomatic relations with Russia. 
The denunciation of President Dutra 
ared in a Russian magazine article 
which also attacked President Truman. 
The U. S., too, demanded an apology. 
When it was refused, we let it go at 
that. But the Brazilians promptly deliv- 
ered passports to the Soviet diplomats 
and asked them to leave the country. 
(The Communist party in Brazil was 
already outlawed last May.) Chile fol- 
lowed Brazil’s lead and severed her re- 
lations with Russia and Czechoslovakia. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


@CONGRESS WILL CONVENE for 
aspecial session on November 17. Presi- 
dent Truman issued the call to Congress, 
which would not have otherwise met 
until January 6. 

Mr. Truman declared that there were 
two “compelling reasons” for calling a 
special session. 

The first reason is the eaonomic crisis 
at home. The President called for legis- 
lation “to put an end to the continued 
rise in prices, which is causing hardship 
to millions of American families.” 

The second reason, said Mr. Truman, 
is the necessity of taking “adequate 
steps to meet the crisis in Western Eu- 
rope.” 

The President’s call to Congress was 
not completely unexpected. The Ad- 
ministration has been seeking means to 
provide “stopgap” aid to Europe with- 
out waiting for Congressional action. 
But it has not been able to find sufficient 
funds. The aid program, combined 
with inflation at home, will be the order 
of business before Congress next week. 
| Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican 
leader, has called a meeting of the GOP 
policy-making committee for November 
14. This group may present a program 
for Congressional action before Presi- 
dent Truman offers his suggestion. 


® HOLLYWOOD is getting a new kind 
of publicity—and, for a change, is not 
happy about it. 

The film industry is facing a klieg- 
lighted investigation in Washington, 
D.C. There, the House Un-American 
Affairs Committee is looking into 


charges of Communism and alleged 
Communist domination in Hollywood. 
Committee Chairman J. Parnell Thomas, 
Republican of New Jersey, claimed 
that he had a list of 79 men and women 
in the movie industry who are active in 
Communist activities. 


ADDING UP 


PORTANT TRENDS IN A 








hearing room were such stars as 
Adolphe Menjou, Robért Taylor, and 
Gary Cooper and producers Jack War- 
ner and L.B. Mayer. Among the 
charges made by them and others were 
these: 

1. Hollywood has an active Com- 
munist group. 2. The Screen Writers 
Guild is Communist-dominated. 3. 
Hollywood has produced pictures 
friendly to Russia but none unfriendly 
to Russia. 

In Hollywood, a group of actors and 
writers organized a “Hollywood Fights 
Back” program against the committee 
investigation. The group, calling itself 
a “non-political organization,” sponsored 
a nation-wide radio broadcast. 

Keynoting the program, Myrna Loy 
declared, “We question the right of 
Congress to ask any man what he thinks 
on political issues.” Twenty-seven 
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Press Association 


THE NEEDLE OF A COMPASS 
does not point to true north. It points 
toward the “north magnetic pole” in the 
Canadian Arctic. The exact location was 
long a mystery, for ordinary compasses 
don’t work correctly near the pole. At 
last the magnetic pole has been found. 
Using radio devices, U. S. Air Force 
fliers have discovered not one but three 
magnetic poles (see map). Together 
they form an elliptical magnetic field 
450 miles long by 200 miles wide. 





WEEK 


OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


First witnesses before the packed 


stars and producers flew to Washington 
to protest the hearings. 

What's Behind It: The Un-American 
Activities Committee was created in 
1938. Since that time it has investi- 
gated many people and organizations 
in an attempt to find “un-American 
propaganda activities.” 

Congress may set up such committees 
which have wide powers to hold hear- 
ings and collect information. They do 
not have to use the carefully safe- 
guarded methods of a court trial. The 
Thomas committee has been criticized 
vigorously by many people for its 
methods. It is claimed by these people 
that the committee violates individual 
rights of free speech and political be- 
lief. Eric Johnston, President of the Mo- 
tion Picture Association, declared that 
innocent citizens can be “convicted in 
the public mind on the unchallenged 


say-so of a witness.” 
EUROPE 


@ POLAND. The only Polish political 
leader of any strength opposing the pro- 
Soviet Polish government has fled from 
Poland. He is Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
leader of the Polish Peasant party. 

It was generally expected that Miko- 
lajezyk would have been arrested soon 
anyway because of his outspoken criti- 
cisms of the Polish regime. 

During the war Mikolajezyk was head 
of the Polish government-in-exile in 
London. In the January national elec- 
tions in Poland his Peasant party won 
27 out of the 444 parliamentary seats. 
The elections were denounced by U.S. 
Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane as a 
fraud. In a fair election, Mikolajezyk 
maintained, his party would have won 
75 per cent of the seats. 


@ BRITAIN. King George VI delivered 
a Socialist speech. It was at the opening 
of the autumn session of Parliament. 
The voice was the King’s but the words 
were written by Britain’s Labor cabinet. 

Toward the end of his recent address 
George VI said, “Legislation will be in- 
troduced to amend the Parliament Act 
of 1911.” 

To his listeners it meant that the La- 
bor government was out to strip the 
House of Lords of its few remaining 
powers. When the excitement subsided, 





ADDING UP 
PETS 
THE NEWS 


Prime Minister Attlee explained to a 
tense House of Commons. He said the 
government merely intended to reduce 
from two years to one year the period 
of time during which the House of 
Lords can hold up the passage of meas 
ures passed by the House of Commons. 

What's Behind It: The two houses of 
Parliament have been waging a long 
war in British history. It reached a 
climax in 1910 when the House of Lords 
rejected the government's budget. 
Prime Minister Herbert Asquith then 
introduced a bill to curb the Lords’ 
veto power over money measures. This 
bill was passed, But the Lords still 
have the power to hold up other Com- 
mons bills for two years. 

The Lords are not elected by the peo- 
ple, as are Commons members. They 
hold their seats because of their titles. 
The majority of the Lords is not in 
sympathy with the Labor government's 
program of nationalization of industry. 

The cabinet’s move to curb the Lords’ 
power is meant to insure the continued 
passage of its legislation. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ THE FRIENDSHIP TRAIN, symbol 
of America’s anxiety for hungry Europe, 
has begun its coast-to-coast collection of 
vital foodstuffs. 

Sponsored by the President's Citi- 
zens’ Food Committee, the train will 
stop for food gifts at more than 40 
cities and towns in 12 states. 

Aboard the train, scheduled to leave 
Los Angeles on November 7, are repre- 
sentatives of the French and Italian gov- 
ernments. They announced that similar 
special trains will receive the food gifts 
at French and Italian seaports. 

At Chicago the Friendship Train will 
split into two sections, in order to reach 
more Eastern cities. It is expected to 
arrive on the East Coast with 80 car- 
loads of grain and other foodstuffs. 





@ RAVAGING FIRES swept through 
millions of acres of tinder-like forests 
and grasslands in 10 states. 

Hardest hit was Maine. Its still-smoul- 
dering forests and fire-blackened towns 
prompted President Truman to declare 
the entire state a “disaster area.” 

This action made stricken Maine 
eligible for Federal aid in the form of 
surplus Government property. The Fed- 
eral Works Agency moved swiftly to 
ship blankets, clothing and medical sup- 
plies to the homeless and injured. 

The once-fashionable resort town, Bar 
Harbor, Maine, was not saved by its 
island isolation. Raging blazes turned its 


palatial summer homes into charred 
ruins. Cut off by fire from the mainland, 
3,500 townspeople fled to the beaches. 
In a Dunkirk-like evacuation, they were 
rescued by Coast Guard, Navy, and 
fishing boats, 


skeds” are under far less strict regula. 
tions than other common carriers. 

But lately the more ambitious “nop. 
skeds” have been operating large air. 
craft, often “on a shoestring.” Some vep- 
tured into the transatlantic passenger 
trade. Others flew eager Puerto Ricans 
in jam-packed planes to the U. S. 

Last September the CAB cracked 
down, barring all non-skeds from inter. 
national transport. But the 
irregular air carriers found a loophole 
in the law. They could still carry pas 
sengers across the foam, but only on a 
contract basis. The passengers of the 
Sky Queen were flown under contract- 
with a London travel agency. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ IRAN SAYS NO. Iran’s parliament, 
the Majlis, has refused to grant Russia 
the right to drill for oil in the northem 
part of Iran. 

Last year Russia asked for the oil 
concession, as the price for withdrawing 
her troops from Iran after the war (see 
Adding Up The News, Oct. 20). 

But the Majlis voted to grant no more 
oi! concessions to foreigners. Instead 
Iran will develop her own oil resources 
without foreign aid, and will ask a 
larger share in profits from the oil con- 
cession in southern Iran of the British 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


@® THEIR WINGS CLIPPED by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 42 non-sched- 
uled airlines will carry no more pas- 
sengers for some time to come, 

The CAB warned 65 “non-skeds” that 
suspension would follow unless they 
filed proper tariff and operational re- 
ports, By the October 17 deadline, only 
23 of the irregular air carriers had com- 
plied. The CAB promptly grounded the 
other 42, 

This move highlighted the recent 
mid-Atlantic crash of the nonscheduled 
Bermuda Sky Queen. American Inter- 
national Airways, operator of the Sky 
Queen, was one of the 42 non-skeds 
which failed to comply with the CAB 
order. It was due for suspension in three 
days, even if the crash had not oc- 
curred, 

What's Behind It: Most “non-sked” 
operators (there are thousands) are the 
“small businessmen” of aviation. Using 
small or medium size planes they en- 
gage mainly. in such activities as flight 
instruction, crop dusting, light  air- 
freight delivery, and local airline op- 
eration. Because their aircraft do not 
operate.on a fixed schedule, the “non- 


passenger 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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With a fearsome swoosh of its eight jet engines, the new 44-ton Northrop Flying 
Wing soared skyward on a successful test flight. Dubbed the YB-49, this 32,000 
H. P. bomber has been called the “world’s most powerful plane.” The chevron- 
shaped wing, 172 feet long, can lift a gross weight of 100 tons to an altitude over 
30,000 feet. Elimination of such drag-producing items as fuselage, tail, props, 
and engine nacelles boosts the plane’s top speed to an estimated 500 M. P. H. 





TED NATIONS NEWS ON PA 
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Our Schools... ee 
Whose Responsibility? 


Federal aid for education is a constantly renewed suggestion 
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Nationa! Education Association 


A “dream” school building that is a reality in Los Angeles. 


week. For this is American Educa- 

tion Week (November 9-15). The 
glare of the spotlight shows that our 
schools need help — desperately. On 
pages 10-11 you can see where this help 
is needed, and why. 

But who is to provide this help to the 
nation’s schools? Many of the states can, 
and are, digging into their treasuries to 
provide an adequate education for their 
school children. ‘But other states are 
unable to do the job. Some states are 
spending a higher-than-average propor- 
tion of their income on education — and 
still it is not enough to provide adequate 
schools. 

One constantly renewed suggestion is 
that the Federal Government should 
help to support our schools. Federal aid 


I spotlight is on our schools this 


NOVEMBER 10, 


for education has been argued pro and 
con for many years. It is still a live and 
burning issue. (See forum discussion on 
page 16.) 

Public education in this country is 
just 300 years old. In 1647, the Massa- 
chusetts colonists decreed that “every 
township of 50 householders shall ap- 
point one within their town to teach all 
such children as resort to him to read 
and write.” 

These teachers were paid out of 
community funds, The people taxed 
themselves to set up and maintain 
schools for all the children in the com- 
munity. In colonial New England, these 
early public schools were controlled by 
means of town meetings. Sometimes the 
town meeting would appoint a special 
“school board” to take charge. 


1947 


In 1947 public school education is 
still administered by the states and local 
authorities. The Tenth Amendment to 
the Constitution provides that those 
powers not given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment are “reserved to the states .. . 
or to the people.” 

Each of the 48 states is divided into 
school districts. There are 115,000 
school districts throughout the country. 
They vary greatly in size. Some are 
huge — covering an entire city like 
Chicago, New York, or Los Angeles. 
Others are tiny country districts, with 
as few as six or eight childen. One Mid- 
western state has over 10,000 different 
school districts. 

Each school district is administered 
by a local school board. The members of 
these boards are usually elected by the 
people of the district. Sometimes they 
are appointed by local officials. 

Some school districts are too small to 
function efficiently. How can a small, 
poor township raise enough money to 
educate its children properly? One solu- 
tion has been to consolidate small school 
districts. By pooling their resources, the 
school districts can offer a broader edu- 
cational program than they could afford 
separately. But even consolidation can- 
not provide all the assistance needed. 
In some way more money must be pro- 
vided — huge sums of money. 
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Should the Federal Government help 
foot the nation’s education bill? Actually 
this question was answered long ago 
Uncle Sam is helping to foot the bill, 
He has done so ever since the 
tinental Congress passed the Land Ord 
1785 

The ordinance reserved to the United 
States “the lot No, 
ship” in the Western Territory, These 


Con 
inance of 
16 of every town 


land grants were for the “maintenance 
of public schools within said townships,” 

Through the years this policy wis 
continued, even expanded, Under the 
Morrill Act of 1862, a total of 11,000, 
000 acres of Federal land was granted 
to various states for the establishment 
of agricultural and mechanical schools 
These land grants laid the foundations 
for the great state universities of today. 

When public lands became scarce, 
the Federal Government gave its aid in 
money. Under various laws, the Gov 
ernment appropriated hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars for education, It made 
grants which still provide education in 
agriculture, home economies, the manual 
arts, trades and vocations, The state is 
usually required to supply an equal 
amount of money. 

Under the New Deal of the 1930s, 
the Federal Government went still fur 
ther, It set up some types of schools 
entirely apart from state school systems. 
These projects included nursery schools, 
adult education classes, and educational 
work projects for unemployed youth 
(National Youth Administration), The 
Government also supplied needy col 
lege students with financial aid, In addi 
tion, it spent $133,000,000 under the 
Works Progress Administration to con- 


struct school buildings in 45 states. 





More recently, under the G.I. “Bill of 
Rights,” the Government has plunged 
into education on a colossal scale, The 
Government is millions of 
dollars so that veterans may get an edu 
cation, That edfication may be followed 
only in 
Government 


spending 


standards the 
Many colleges 
today are filled entirely by veterans. In 
a sense, such colleges are supported by 


schools whose 


approves 


Government funds 

Before the present 80th Congress was 
in session two months, 13 bills providing 
for Federal aid for had 
been introduced, But most of the debate 
has centered about two major bills in 
the Senate,-One of these bills is spon- 
sored by Republican Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio; the other by Republican 
Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont. 

The Taft bill, as amended by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Wellare, provides; 

1. A total sum of $300,000,000 a year 
to those 


education 


states least able to finance 
adequate education, The plan is to help 
every state reach a minimum expendi- 
ture of $45 a year for every child in its 
schools, 

2. The $45 minimum would be multi- 
plied by the number of children (ages 
5 to 17) in the state, The Federal Gov- 
ernment would then provide the dif 
ference between this sum and what the 
state could raise. 

Most states are now spending an 
average of at least $40 per year on each 
child in school, But many poor districts 
fall below the state average. The Taft 
bill aims at making at least $45 avail- 
able to all children of school age. 

The Aiken bill provides: 

1. A total sum of $400,000,000 in 
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March of Time 


Last winter's teacher strikes followed dissatisfaction with salaries. 
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1948, climbing to $1,200,000,000 by 
1952, In 1948, each state would be 
allowed $20 for every public school 
student, This would be jp. 
creased by $10 a year for each pupil 


until it reached $60 in 1952 
9 


amount 


States must continue to spend as 
much of their own money as they did 
in 1946, But by 1953, every state must 
be spending not less than $100 per 
child per year, including Federal funds 

At this point the Taft bill seems “most 
likely to succeed” that 1S, if Congress 
passes any Federal aid bill next session, 


The Parochial School Issue 


The most significant difference be. 
tween the Taft bill and the Aiken bill 
is their different stands on private and 
parochial schools, Should a portion of 
the Federal funds go to support schools 
not in the public school system? 

























The Taft bill restricts the use of Fed- 
eral funds for parochial education. It 
tells each state to spend the same pro- 
portion of Federal funds on parochial 
schools as it now spends for this purpose 
out of its own funds. At present only 
16 states make some allowance for 
parochial schools; 32 states make none. 
Many state constitutions definitely for- 
bid the use of state funds to finance 
schools of a religious nature. 

The Aiken bill takes the issue out of 
the hands of the states, It grants direct 
Federal subsidies to parochial schools 
in every state. These Federal grants 
would reach an estimated $60,000,000 
a year. However, these funds are author- 
ized as a separate unit in the bill, and 
might be struck out by Congress. 

Most Federal aid bills in the past 
have been opposed by Catholics and 
other religious groups because they did 
not provide for aid to schools under 
religious direction. The National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference has stated: “The 
Catholic position is one of opposition 
to any measure that would not make 
compulsory the inclusion of Catholic 
schools in its benefits.” 

But some of the staunchest supporters 
of Federal aid are against extending it 
to parochial schools. They feel it would 
break ‘down the principal of “separation 
of church and state.” They declare that 
parochial schools are not part of the 
public school system, but part of a re- 
ligious establishment. The Constitution 
clearly states that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion.” 

Perhaps a compromise may _ be 
reached, perhaps not, In any case, the 
idea of Federal aid has received wider 
public support in recent years. There 
is little doubt that continued efforts 
will be made for it in Congress. 
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Lafayette 


The Revolutio 
a World War 


Pulaski 





Revolution that we must look at 

before we go on to the story of 
the American Republic in world affairs. 
That is a neglected aspect — namely the 
Revolutionary War as a world war. 
There had been, as we have seen, earlier 
wars in. which America had been in- 
volved — wars between the Spanish and 
the French, the Spanish and the Eng- 
lish, the French and the English, the 
English and the Dutch, In the war for 
independence, America created a war of 
her own. 

To understand how the American war 
for independence came to be fought in 
the Caribbean, the Mediterranean, the 
North Sea, and the Indian Ocean, we 
must go back to 1763. That year marked 
the end of one long series of wars be- 
tween France and Britain for the con- 
trol of the North American continent, 
for political influence on the European 
continent, and for trade. 

With the European aspects of those 
wars we need not concern ourselves. It 
is enough to say that 1763 saw Britain 
triumphant everywhere. England was, 
indeed* on top of the world, But that 
was an uncomfortable position. For she 
excited the envy of all other nations — 
of France, her traditional enemy, and 
of Spain and Holland, whose trade and 
empires were both endangered by Brit- 
ish power. 

To these European nations, the Amer- 
ican war for independence was an op- 
portunity. Here the British Empire, so 
powerful and so proud, was being 
broken up. In the American war the 
statesmen of France and Spain saw 


Pics is one other aspect of the 
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in World Affairs 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


their opportunity to get back at Britain. 
Nor were these the only countries in- 
clined to seize the opportunity to 
humble Britain, Under the leadership 
of Russia the northern countries formed 
a League of Armed Neutrals — Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark-Norway, Prussia, and 
Russia herself — to enforce the doctrine 
that free ships could carry free goods 
anywhere. 

The League of Armed Neutrals did 
not enter the war against Britain. These 
nations were content to protect them- 
selves, and their trade, against the 
plunderings of the British, and to profit, 
as best they could, by Britain’s embar- 
rassment. One member of that League, 
Holland, did find herself embroiled in 
war with Britain. And France and Spain 
came openly to American aid, first with 
financial support, then with declarations 
of war against England. 

It was French aid that was important 
and decisive. Everyone knows about 
Lafayette. That ardent young aristocrat 
who threw himself with such zeal into 
the American cause was important 
chiefly as a symbol. The really important 
French contribution was not military, 
but naval, financial, and __ political. 
Lafayette was in the fight at Yorktown, 
but it was the French fleet under 
Rochambeau that bottled up Cornwallis 
and assured Americans of victory. 

Without financial aid it is difficult 
to see how the United States could have 
kept going. French financial aid began 
as early as May, 1776. After that more 
followed, until the total aid, exclusive 
of supplies, came to over six million 
dollars. Finally French recognition of 
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Four European generals who helped 
to lead American revolutionaries. 


the United States, the French alliance 
with America, the French influence in 
bringing Spain and Holland to hostilities 
with England, all served to establish 
the new United States as an inde- 
pendent nation, one which Europe must 
eventually recognize. 

The Revolution, then, involved Brit- 
ain in something like a world war. Thus, 
early in our history, it was made clear 
that American and European affairs 
could not be separated. But the effects 
of the Revolutionary War were more 
than military, They were political and 
philosophical as well. It was not only 
a new nation that emerged from the 
war. It was a new philosophy —or a 
philosophy new in the sense in which 
it appeared as solely American. 

Here was a people fighting for the 
rights of men. Here was a nation basing 
its life on principles of popular govern- 
ment set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence. The influence of all this 
could not help but be momentous, and 
was felt everywhere. 

It was felt in Britain itself, where 
liberals championed the American cause. 
It was felt in France, where the doc- 
trines of equality and liberty were 
shortly to be taken up by French pa- 
triots. It was felt in Latin America 
which, within a generation, was to 
have its own wars for independence. 
Emerson was right when he wrote, in 
his Concord Hymn, that the embattled 
farmers “fired the shot heard around 
the world.” We shall examine next the 
influence of the American Revolution 
and the American Constitution on the 
peoples of the western world. 





In many areas, our rural schools 
are still in the horse-and-buggy 
| age. Sometimes one teacher must 
teach at one time pupils in eight 
| different grades. Many schools 
are too small, poorly heat- 
ed, and have bare classrooms. 
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Prepared for Rutgers Unt ity by Pi hb Corp. 
The situation at a typical small college: Lack 
of space is a bottleneck in educating sorely 
needed teachers. With Gi Bill of Rights bene- 
fits, veterans are crowding colleges even more. 


HOW WELL ARE OUR TEACHERS TRAINED? 


WITH MORE THAN 2 YRS. 
OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 






Graphic Associates for Public Affairs Committee, Inc. Graphic Associates for Public Affairs Committee, Inc 
Wide variations exist in training of teachers Map-chart shows amount spent yearly for each pupil. The 
in communities of different sizes. Yet rural 15 states with figures are typical of wide variations. Seven- 
school teachers often face tougher problems. teen states have separate schools for Negro and white pupils. 
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ET us start another war — this time, upon ignorance.” 

This is the keynote of a report entitled “Unfinished Business 
in American Education.” The report was prepared by the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Its purpose is to shpw that our schools are “unfinished business” 
indeed. The report points out what we must have to guarantee an 
equal opportunity to all for an adequate education. 

The charts and photographs on these two pages vividly portray 
some of the inadequacies in our schools. How does your state and 
your school district handle these problems? 

One warning goes with this picture of what is wrong with our 
schools. Aid from the Federal Government to our local school sys- 
tems is not the only solution to our educational dilemma. In fact, 
Federal aid may not even be necessary or desirable. (See pages 7 
and 16.) Many states and local school districts are meeting their 
responsibilities with more-than-ample funds and facilities. Other 
states and districts are rapidly improving their schools. 

But the education of 30,000,000 young Americans from kinder- 
garten to high school calls for greater effort and more money than 
it now gets. The NEA-American Council of Education study shows: 

€ Three million adults in the United States have never attended 
any kind of school. 

{Ten million adult Americans are illiterate — unable to read or 
write. Two out of every hundred wartime Selective Service draftees 
had to sign their name with an “X.” 

{ Two million children, aged six to fifteen, were not in any kind 
of school in 1940 — and this number was substantially increased 
during World War II. 

{ The best school systems in the country spend $6,000 a year for 
the expenses of each classroom — including teachers’ salaries, books, 
heating, recreation. The worst school systems spend less than $100 
—a 60-to-1 difference! 

There is one grim tragedy in the nation’s schools. We know that 
fine schools are possible. Hundreds of communities have roomy 
school buildings, adequately paid teachers, and modern equipment. 
The system of universal free public education originated in the 
United States. . . . But against all of this must be measured the stark 
fact that there are many other communities where millions of young- 
sters are denied the opportunity of a thorough education. 
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Teachers’ pay e behind other less 
skilled fields, and fails to attract 
and hold enough qualified people. 


Many schools have no provisions for | 
such activities as home economics | 
and cannot give a rich curriculum. ! 





Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Federal Aid to Education 


This quiz is based on the material 
on pages 7-8, 10-11, and 16. 

In each problem there are two state- 
ments, Draw a circle around the letter 
in front of the one statement in each 
problem which is correct. Each correct 
answer counts 6. Total 84. 

(a) Thousands of young people 
of school age do not attend any school 
today. (b) Many states provide no 
money for their schools. 

2. (a) Public schools are largely 
controlled by the local citizens through 
boards of education. (b) State govern- 
ments have no control of the public 
schools today. 

3. (a) Many poorer states are al- 
ready spending a larger percentage of 
their income on education than the rich 
states. (b) Supporters of Federal aid 
for education want the curriculum of 
the schools controlled from Washing- 
ton. 

4. (a) Public education in this 
country is less than “100 years old. 
(b) New England was the first U. S. 
area to found tax-supported schools. 

5. (a) All states are divided into 
school districts. (b) All schoo] board 
members are elected by the people. 

6. (a) Many small school districts 
have been united to make larger dis- 
tricts so that funds could be pooled to 
provide better schools. (b) If all 
school districts were made larger, this 
would solve the money problem and 
there would be no need for Federal aid. 

7. (a) The Federal Government be- 
gan helping the nation’s schools even 
before the Constitution was written. 
(b) The Federal Governmént has 
never given money to help the schools. 

8. (a) The Government set up the 
Civilian Conservation Corps to aid 
college students working their way 
through school. (b) The “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” helps veterans get an education. 

9. (a) The Taft Education Bill, in 
its present form, is praised by support- 
ers of church schools. (b) The Taft Bill 
would provide enough money to help 
every State to make a minimum expen- 
diture of $45 a year for every child in 
the schools. (Turn page) 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


(a) The Aiken Bill provides that 
by 1953 every State must be spending 
no less than $100 per child per year, 
including Federal funds. (b) At the 
present time, if any bill is passed, it 
is most likely to be the Aiken bill. 

11. (a) The Aiken bill would pro- 
vide Federal funds to parochial schools 
in every state. (b) The only obstacle 
to the passage of a Federal-aid-for- 
education bill has been the conflict 
over the church-school question. 

12. (a) In the U. S., there are ten 
million adults with so little schooling 
that they are practically illiterate. 
(b) All the men tested for service in the 
armed forces could read and write. 

18. (a) In states with little ability 
to pay for education, more than half 
of those examined for the armed forces 
were rejected. (b) Only the Republi- 
cans are supporting the Federal] aid to 
education bills. 

14. (a) Federal aid is opposed by 
many who feel that our Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot afford a further finan- 
cial drain. (b) Those who want Fed- 
eral aid for education also point out 
that there should be Federal aid to pay 
policemen and firemen. 


Match Your Wits 


This quiz is based on pages 9, 14, 
and 15. Draw a circle around the letter 
which goes best with the main state- 
ment in each problem. Each correct 
answer counts 5%. Total 22. 

1. The following countries came 
openly to the aid of the American 
colonists against Great Britain: (a) 
France and Spain, (b) Germany and 
Italy, (c) Sweden and Poland. 

2. Whose fleet bottled up Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, assuring the Americans of 
victory? (a) England’s, (b) Spain’s, 
(c) France’s, (d) Russia’s. 

8. Habeas corpus protects a man by | 


(a) making the police have a search 


warrant before searching a home; (b) 
preventing the authorities from keeping 
an arrested man in jail indefinitely with- 
vut giving a reason, 
* 4. According to U. S. laws (a) a man 
is considered by our courts to be guilty 
until he is proven innocent; (b) a man 
is considered by our courts to be inno- 
cent until proved guilty, and he is not 
guilty if the jury has a reasonable 
doubt about his guilt. 

My score My total score 


My name 
CQ for issue of November 10, 1947. 





‘United Nations News {x 


United Nations photo 


Checking up on the day‘s meetings. 


OU CAN CHECK OFF one impor- 
tant item from the General Assem- 
bly’s schedule of business, Over-riding 
a last-ditch fight by the Soviet bloc, the 
Assembly overwhelmingly approved a 
United States resolution to set up a 
permanent United Nations committee 
to supervise the restoration of order in 
the Balkans. The vote was 40 to 6, with 
11 nations not voting. 
The resolution did not directly accuse 
the Soviet satellites — Yugoslavia, Bul- 
| garia, and Albania — of supporting the 
! Communist guerrillas in their fight 
! against the Greek government. (This 
was the charge made in the majority 
j report of the Security Council's investi- 
| gating commission last spring. But it did 
| urge these states “to do nothing which 
! could furnish aid and assistance to the 
! guerrillas.” Russia had twice vetoed a 
similar American resolution in the Secur- 
ity Council. 

This special U.N. committee on the 
| Balkans is to be composed of representa- 
| tives of Australia, Brazil, China, France, 
| Great Britain, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
! Pakistan, and the United States, with 

seats being “held open” for Russia and 

Poland. The last two countries have an- 

nounced that they will refuse to serve on 

the committee. 
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From Geneva comes word of a new 
headache encountered by the future In- 
ternational Trade Organization (ITO). 
Its General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, with its appended tariff sched- 
ules, proved to be so bulky that the 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD Ss 
United Nations Seal 


U.N. printers in Switzerland were un- 
able to bind it. 

The worried secretariat finally found 
a Geneva printer who said he could 
make the book hang together. Now the 
secretariat has to furnish special guards 
to see that none of the new tariff rates 
are seen by unauthorized eyes during 
the binding process. 


THE OLDEST AND SMALLEST 
REPUBLIC in the world failed — by a 
technicality — to be admitted as the 58th 
member of the United Nations. This is 
the Republic of San Marino, with an 
area of 38 square miles and a population 
of 14,547, San Marino is located in the 
Apennines, surrounded by Italy. With- 
out debate, her application was turned 
down. Why? The form was all wrong. 

Here is the explanation; Any applica- 
tion for U.N. membership must be 
signed by the head of a state or at least 
by a foreign minister. But in the case 
of San Marino, it was signed by an 
American citizen, Victor Anfuso of 56 
Court Street, Brooklyn, who is the Re- 
public’s honorary consul. And that isn’t 
enough. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


subsidy (sib si di), n., comes from a 
Latin word which means the troops sta- 
tioned in reserve in the third line of battle; 
a reserve. It has come to mean any gift 
made in the way of financial aid. (Ex. 
Should our Federal Government grant a 
subsidy to the nation’s schools? ) 

compliance (kim pli ans), n., means to 
consent, to agree to something. (Ex. In 
compliance with your wishes, I will go. ) 

indict (in dit), verb, to charge with 
breaking the law. (Ex. He was indicted for 
breaking and entering the house. 

acquit (& kwit), verb, means to free a 
person from an accusation when he has 
been accused of breaking the law; to find a 
person not guilty. (Ex. The jury acquitted 
him. ) 

compulsory (kém pil sé ri), adj., means 
must be done, obligatory. The reading as- 
signment is compulsory; writing the paper 
is extra for those who want to earn an “A.”) 

illiterate (i) lit ér it), adj., means inability 
to read and write. 

tolerate (tél ér at), verb, means to allow 
or permit something to go on or happen. 
(Ex. I will not tolerate the noise in this 
house, ) 

lethargy (léth ér ji), n., means indiffer- 
ence or a state of inaction; drowsiness or 
sleepiness. (Ex. You will have to snap out 
of your lethargy, if we are going to win.) 
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Library Hound 


Goes through more books than a wet thumb. But it takes time. 
Fortunately, his Royal Portable Typewriter finds him extra time. 
With Royal, he glides through his homework like a waltz champ. 
School tests reveal that students who type get higher marks, do 
better work in less time! 





Coin Cadgers 


Have two hobbies—collecting old money, and collecting new 
money. By typing work for others on their Royals—themes, 
notes, reports—they scrape together quite a bundle of green fag- 
gots. And it’s so easy to do with a Royal! For Royal is the stand- 
ard typewriter in portable size! 








Typewriter Types 








Pouty Pigeon 
A little miffed because she can never hit the sack early. Her work 
keeps her up late. Tish, tish! With a Royal, that problem would 
be wrapped, stamped, and sent! Royal’s time-savers—** Magic” 
Margin, “‘Touch Control,” Finger-Flow Keyboard, et al.— 
would see to that! Save trouble, too! 
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You? 


Ask the Venerable One if he'd like to make a sound investment 
in his pride-and-joy. If he answers “yes” (and what father 
wouldn’t?), march him down to a Royal dealer for a demon- 
stration. It may be an important step in your life as time goes on! 
And remember . . . Royal is the World’s No. | Portable! 


ROYAL 
















PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 














The Right to a Fair Trial 


OU know the types. There are two in every class. 

The fellow who knows it all — and shows it (let's 

call him Gerald), and the fellow with foot-in- 
mouth disease (his name might be Johnny). Johnny 
hates everything about Gerald right down to his 
necktie. 

It was right after civics class. Johnny had been funnier 
than Jack Benny hugging a half-dollar. Only Johnny 
hadn't intended to be funny. And as usual, Gerald had 
shaken the answers out of his sleeve. 

Johnny spied Gerald in the yard and sailed into him 
with his fists. But Gerald knew the answers out of 
school too. He soon had Johnny on the ground. Now 
Johnny was ready to talk instead of fight. 

“Gerald,” gasped Johnny through his split lip— 
“The teacher said, ‘It’s a free country. Then why can’t 
1 punch you in the nose?” 

Gerald smiled. That one was easy. “You see, Johnny, 
your freedom ends where my nose begins! It’s just like 
George Washington said.” 

“George Washington?” 

“Sure. It's in your book — farther on. Here, I'll show 
you. See, he said: ‘Respect for its authority, compliance 
with its laws .. . are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of liberty.” 

“Holy cow! What does that mean?” 


Duties as Well as Rights 

“Well — uh, it’s like this. It’s a free country, all right. 
But that doesn’t mean we can do anything we please. 
We've got to put stops on ourselves. We do it with 
laws” 

But Johnny never seemed to understand it very well. 

This second lesson of liberty is the hardest to learn. 
Few people really like government, with its laws, taxes, 
and restrictions. Our idea of a good government is one 
that does the least governing. But we have to learn that 
government is the machinery we ourselves have set up 
to prevent individuals from acting contrary to the best 
interests of us all 


No. 9 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


Our system of laws and courts, as provided for in the 
Constitution, represents our best ideas of how justice 
for each citizen should be enforced. None of these 
laws can interfere with our rights promised us in the 
Constitution. These rights have become part of our way 
of life. Notice that five of the first ten Amendments have 
to do with the system of justice and with protecting a 
person accused of crime. 

For example, we are secure in the knowledge that a 
legal search warrant is necessary before any policeman 
may enter our homes (Amendment IV). “A man’s house 
is his castle” is an old tradition we inherited from the 
English Common Law. 

Now, Johnny hadn't learned about duties. He was 
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Once a man could be arrested and held in jail for years 
without trial or outside help. The Habeas Corpus Act of 
1679 in England ordered a jailer to bring him to court. 
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always talking about his “rights.” Yet he wasn’t a bad 
sort. When he grew up, Johnny was a good, tough sol- 
dier in the war. When peace came, he didn’t mind pay- 
ing taxes. He voted regularly. He was always willing to 
serve on the jury when he was called. 

Once he demanded that the City Council put a traffic 
light on his corner. He had a “right” to it, he said. It 
was this semaphore that got him into trouble. One day 
Johnny, driving at his usual daredevil pace, careened 
past the red light, and smacked headlong into a school 
bus loaded with children. Many of them were hurt. It 
was feared one boy might die! 

Johnny was really in trouble this time. The laws he 
had helped to pass, the traffic signal he had demanded, 
had turned against him! The police put him in jail — 
the jail that his taxes had helped build! 


The Prisoner Has His Chance 


But this same code of laws threw safeguards around 
him. Johnny is innocent until he is proved guilty! 
Johnny got his family lawyer. If he had been too poor 
to get a lawyer, the Court would have employed and 
paid one for him. 

Johnny was in jail a whole day without being charged. 
In ancient times this method was used to keep people 
in prison endlessly without trial. That is why the Eng- 
lish demanded the passage of the act of habeas corpus. 
It is in our Constitution too (Art. I, Sec. 9). It means 
literally, “You have the body.” Johnny's lawyer secured 
a writ of habeas corpus. It compels the jailer to bring 
Johnny before a judge. 

By this time they knew that the charge would not be 
manslaughter, because the school children were all re- 
covering. But Johnny was indicted (charged) with 
everything from reckless driving to assault with a dan- 
gerous weapon. One of Johnny’s friends put up bail. 
This means that he deposits a sum of money and signs 
a bond promising that Johnny will come whenever the 
Court wants him. Bail can never be too high or “ex- 
cessive” under the Article VIII of the Bill of Rights. 

The people of the state bring the case against Johnny. 
They are the complainants. The case of the people is 
presented by the district (or prosecuting) attorney 
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against him. 

Johnny is guaranteed a trial by jury (Amendments VI 
and VII). The jury must be “impartial” and chosen 
from the district where the crime was committed. The 
jurors must all be convinced “beyond a reasonable 
doubt” that Johnny really is guilty, or else they must 
acquit him. 

Johnny is fortunate. The jury acquits him. He can 
never again be tried for the same crime. But Johnny 
had to learn the hard way that besides “rights” there 
are also “duties.” 

These safeguards that we throw around people are 
completely disregarded in both fascist and communist 
countries. The individual has no “rights” there — only 
duties. In Nazi Germany almost everything the citizen 
did in his waking hours was compulsory. — 

Nor can the Communists of Russia be bothered with 
the rights of prisoners. For Lenin’s view still prevails: 
“The protection of the state . . . is deemed more im- 


e defendant. He is entitled to have any wit- 
ht into court, whether they are for him or 


portant than the protection of the individual.” 

















Trial by combat or ordeals of fire and water once deter- 
mined a prisoner's guilt. Today we demand provable 
facts (evidence) and testimony by reliable witnesses. 








“No person shall be . . . deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law.” That means, 
among other rules, trial by a jury of his fellow citizens. 








in totalitarian states innocent men are hauled to prison 
by secret police. The investigator is judge, jury, and 
prosecutor, all in one. The prisoner hasn't a chance. 
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Should Uncle Sai Help Our Schools? 


TY says Prof. John K. Norton of Columbia 

University, committee chairman of 
e the American Council of Education: 
@ First, there should be Federal aid for public education 
because without it millions of American children and: youth 
are denied their educational birthrights. 

Two facts prove the point. The 1940 Federal census listed 
10,000,000 adults in the United States who had so little 
schooling that they were virtually illiterate. Again, listen 
to General Hershey, former head of Selective Service, speak- 
ing at a critical time in World War II about the young 
men being examined for military service: “It is regrettable 
that we lost so many physically qualified because of illiter- 
acy. 

Can we longer tolerate a situation in which millions of 
Americans do not even learn to read and write? 

Second, there should be Federal aid for public education 
because social ills, which result from denying decent school- 
ing to millions, endanger the whole nation. Seventeen mil- 
lion young men were examined under Selective Service. 
Five million were rejected for physical, mental, and edu- 
cational deficiencies — that is, almost one in three. But in 
states with little ability to pay for education, more than 
half of those examined were rejected. 


Poor States Can’t Do the Job 


Three, there should be Federal aid for public education 
because the poorer states literally cannot afford adequate 
schooling for all children. This fact has been clearly estab- 
lished by several careful studies. For example, the final re- 
port of the notable American Youth Commission of which 
Owen D. Young was chairman stated: “In proportion to their 
means, the poorest states make the greatest effort to support 
schools. Despite great sacrifice, they are unable to provide 
good schools for all the children.” 

Four, the necessity of Federal aid for public education has 
been generally recognized by representative commissions of 
citizens who have thoroughly studied the matter. The 
Hoover Commission of the 1920s recognized its necessity. 
So did the Roosevelt Commission of the 1930s. The Senate 
bill in the 79th Congress which would have appropriated 
$250,000,000 for Federal aid to education was jointly spon- 
sored by Democratic and Republican Senators. 

Five, we should have Federal aid for education because 
there are many sound reasons for it and none against it. 
The bugaboo of Federal control of education is just that — a 
bugaboo. A century of experience has demonstrated that 
Federal aid for education can go to the states without Fed- 
eral control of education. 

We must face the fact that ignorance cannot be quaran- 
tined. We should provide Federal aid for education both to 
wipe out the stain of educational inequality, and to protect 
us all from the social ills bred by such inequality. 


...A pro and con discussion 


\()! says Dr. George S. Benson, president of 

Harding College, Arkansas, speaking be- 
e fore the House Committee on, Education: 
@ The taxpayers’ association in Arkansas, which is 47th 
in per capita income — $512, and which is 47th in per capita 
expenditure per student enrolled in the public schools — 
$34.18, believes that Federal aid to education is neither 
necessary nor desirable. As Arkansas taxpayers, we are 
fully aware that Arkansas’ educational advantages are in- 
adequate. We are determined that they shall be improved. 
We believe that Arkansas can and must reorganize and 
adequately support its own educational program. 

While the states of the Union have been improving their 
economic status during the past 15 years and while they 
have been decreasing their indebtedness, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been increasing its indebtedness by leaps and 
bounds. So, with the Federal Government carrying such a 
super load and with the states in a greatly improved con- 
dition, it seems absurd to undertake to place on the Fed- 
eral Government the burden of aiding education throughout 
the states. : 

One of the greatest fallacies in regard to Federal aid is 
the implication that Federal aid does not cost the states 
anything, but that, on the contrary, they are receiving some- 
thing for nothing. 

Should this bill become law it would probably cost Ar- 
kansas taxpayers over $2,000,000 a year. I believe one reas- 
on that so many people come rushing to Washington for 
relief in regard to local problems is because they have the 
impression that if they get it from Washington it costs no- 
body anything. This is a false impression Which should by 
all means be corrected, before it wrecks our economic 
order. 

Endangering States Rights 

America’s greatness lies in the fact that she is a republic. 
Her greatness was achieved without centralized government. 
Under this republican form of government, which draws 
on the ingenuity of our entire population, and which has 
encouraged people to be self-reliant and to stand on their 
own feet, we have developed an educational system which 
is the admiration of the world. 

A Supreme Court decision has already declared that the 
Federal Government may control that which it subsidizes. 
Consequently only a directive would be necessary at any 
time to establish Federal control over the public schools of 
the nation after they have once become subsidized by the 
Federal Government. 

Is there any more need for Federal aid in education than 
in paying policemen, firemen and the clergy? The question 
involved is whether or not we want to keep a decentralized 
government with state rights and local responsibilities and 
local freedoms, or whether we want to become a highly 
centralized government with a regimented people. 
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. . . Democracy’s Reading , 


as well as to newspapers. All in all, with the exception 

of some Massachusetts laws which prohibit the sale of 
books considered offensive by a state board of censors, there 
is little interference with literature in the United States. 
Writers and publishers have carried on a long and persistent 
campaign for freedom of expression. Censorship laws, they 
argue, are a dangerous form of suppression. And, as a 
rule, all the courts of the land have upheld them. 

A democratic government believes it need not fear what 
its writers may say about anything. A dictatorship, on the 
other hand, fears the power of books to influence the minds 
of its slaves. This was demonstrated in Germany when Hitler 
decreed a public book-burning of all “dangerous” books 
which might threaten his supremacy. In- Russia today the 
Soviet government controls all the reading of its people. 

But, with all our freedom, do we Americans use the privi- 
lege to read and to learn what we can from the millions of 
books that wait on*shelves for the touch of a reader's hand? 
Hardly. The average American reads not more than seven 
books a year — not even a book a month. A few read at least 
one book a week; some read a score each year. But the great 
majority read no books at all. 

That majority, fortunately, is dwindling. Millions of service 
men learned to enjoy the abundant reading their government 
offered them in wartime. Millions of other people, in for a 
train trip or a voyage, now buy an armful of twenty-five-cent 
reprints to help them while away the time. In addition, every 
town has its book-study group which reads and reviews new 
books. Newly-converted readers tell their friends about the 
books they have enjoyed. They pass on their inexpensive 
purchases, and thus the number of book readers grows. Read- 
ing books in school is not enough. It doesn’t tap the spring 
of enjoyment that waits for the leisure hours. There is pleas- 
ure in the printed page, pleasure that some day all Americans 
may know. 


F REEDOM of the press extends to books and magazines 











N. Y. Times Book Section 
“Want to know who did it?” 


N. Y. Times Book Section 

“Have we anything 

for a child with an adult mind 
and vice versa? 

















Christian Science Monitor 
“They joined all 
the book clubs.” 


Saturday Review of LAterature 
“| can’t think of another book 
that affected me so profoundly.” 





John Gunther is attacked and lauded for Inside U.S.A. 


is a vital, on-the-spot radio cover- 

age of new books, broadcast on Sun- 
day afternoons at 4:30 over WNBC. The 
author is confronted by at least one 
favorable and one unfavorable critic of 
his work. He is allowed to defend him- 
self and to rebut the charges made 
against him. John K. McCaffrey, the 
moderator, is “not much interested in 
keeping the peace.” When Inside 
U. S. A. (Harper & Bros.) appeared, 
by John Gunther, author of Inside Eu- 
rope, Inside Asia and Inside Latin Amer- 
ica, it was chosen as the June selection 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club and 
made the radio program shortly after- 
ward. A distinguished slate of critics 
met to discuss this “inside” treatment 
of our country — Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Richard Wright, Governor Saltonstall, 
Senator Wayne Morris, Henry Kaiser, 
Lewis Gannett, and Colonel Robert S. 
Allen. The following is a cut version of 
the lively discussion which ensued. 


T HE AUTHOR MEETS THE CRITICS 


McCarrrey: Every time I meet John 
Gunther I am reminded of the cat I 
know who ate so much that his owners 
named him Gunther because, they de- 
cided, his insides were inexhaustible. 
This is an on-the-spot report from In- 
side U.S.A., Mr. Gunther. And you will 
also meet your critics. 

GunTHer: Bring on your critics. 

McCarFrey: The first critic is the 
war hero, author, and former partner 
of The Washington Merry-Go-Round, 
Colonel Robert S. Allen. Well, Colonel 
Allen, you know the United States well. 
How good a job do you think Mr. Gun- 
ther does in Inside U.S.A.? 

ALLEN: I have very serious reserva- 
tions (a polite word) but I will discuss 
them later. 

McCarrrey: I think the temperature 
is rising. Mr. Lewis Gannett, and you 
other critics, do you agree with Colonel 
Allen? 

Gannett: I have a few reservations, 
yes, but all in all, I think the book is a 
phenomenal job. I don’t think even 
James Bryce has done better at the task 
of tucking the United States into a book. 

(McCaffrey asks Gunther to tell what 
he had in mind when. he planned the 
book. ) 

GunTuHER: Well, Mr. McCaffrey, first 
of all I tried to show the country to my- 
self—in a sense. The only virtue I 
brought to it, aside from curiosity, was 
ignorance. I did visit all the forty-eight 
states and I spent some thirteen months 
looking around. I tried to make a kind 
of handbook. I tried to answer a few 


primitive questions that people might 
ask themselves if they had never heard 
of the United States. Or what people in 
England, or Russia, or Siam might want 
to know. What is the country like? 
Do most of the people run it? Or do 
all of the people run it? Or do only a 
few of the people run it? It was an 
attempt to show the United States to 
itself, so to speak. I tried to answer the 
questions: What are the forces and in- 
fluences? Who does run this country 
and how well? 

McCarrFrey: Well, Colonel Allen, do 
you think John Gunther has succeeded? 

ALLEN: Well, not entirely. With con- 
siderable difficulty I assume the role of 
challenger. As a newspaperman I fully 
appreciate the amount of work that 
went into this tremondous potpourri. I 
take off my hat to Mr. Gunther for pro- 
ducing a veritable Boulder Dam in 
books. Yet the fact still remains that 
despite its massiveness, this book is 
damaged by a number of weaknesses 
and deficiencies. As an overall summa- 
tion, I will note two shortcomings I con- 
sider the most damning. 

One is the number of errors, confu- 
sions, and discrepancies. The other, and 
the more serious criticism is the book’s 
underlying glibness, triteness, and super- 
ficiality. Now I realize that these are 
very serious charges, and in defense of 
them I present these facts. 

I hold in my hand this sheaf of notes 
listing the errors I found in this book. 
These notes deal only with subjects and 
personalities I personally know some- 
thing about. I made no effort to check 
on the rest of the book, but if the num- 
ber of errors runs as high there, the 
book is full of holes. Here are a few 
items which show astonishing casual- 
ness, ignorance — or something. 

In discussing the late Senator Hiram 
Johnson from California, Mr. Gunther 
notes that he was an isolationist in for- 
eign affairs, but states that he was a 
liberal domestically. Mr. Gunther does 
not find that he became as reactionary 
nationally as he was internationally. 
This is what he says and I quote: “Ac- 
tually this paradox is a familiar Ameri- 
can characteristic. We find it not only 
in Hiram Johnson, but in other giants 
of his generation like George Norris.” 
Now this is not only a complete mis- 
statement of fact, but an outrageous slur 
on one of the greatest public servants 
this country has ever had. Anyone who 
knows anything at all about. American 
public affairs knows that Norris did not 


Author 


meets 


( e,°e 
follow this characteristic. To Norris's 
imperishable fame, he broke away from 
isolationism entirely. 

Farther on, in Mr. Gunther's sketch 
of Senator Glenn Taylor of Idaho, he 
observes that Mr. Taylor is having a 
fine time giving the hot foot to both 
Republicans and Democrats in Wash- 
ington, and observes also that Senator 
Taylor does not have to worry about 
re-election until] 1949, Now that is an 
amazing error. I notice, that on the 
previous page, Mr. Gunther states that 
Taylor was elected in 1944. Surely Mr. 
Gunther should know that senatorial 
terms are for six — not five — years and 
that Taylor will have to run for election 
in 1950. 

My second, and even more serious 
criticism — the charge of glibness, trite- 
ness, and superficiality. Mr. Gunther 
adroitly backed away from calling the 
turn when that turn meant something. 
He did not cut ice. For example, Mr. 
Gunther rhapsodizes about the head of 
a mighty California bank, but nowhere 
is found one word to indicate that this 
bank was charged with very serious of- 
fenses under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and that the man who made these 
charges is now a member of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

My point will be summed up by 
words from Mr. Gunther’s own pen in 
the last paragraph of his final chapter 
in this sentence, and I quote: “The fact 
that one-third of the nation is ill 
housed and ill-fed is not so much a dis- 
honor as a challenge.” A very shocking 
viewpoint to me. 

Undoubtedly a third of a nation is a 
challenge, I agree, but it is a challenge 


only because it is a dishonor and an 
ugly betrayal of hundreds of thousands 
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of our honored dead and the millions of 
war heroes who can’t find a place to 
live and who are being robbed of their 
eye teeth. Mr. Gunther's answer is: 
“What Americans have to do is to en- 
large the dimensions of the democratic 
process.” I am sure this is a noble sen- 
timent as glib and slick as it is mean- 
ingless. 

McCarrrey: [ think that is a very 
harsh commentary on this book on the 
question of accuracy, coming from a 
man whose reputation was made writ- 
ing the Washington Merry-Go-Round. I 
am not sure how far I would vouch for 
the accuracy of those columns. I would 
like to have Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, speak here. 

Morse: After reading Gunther’s book, 
I think it is so excellent that it should 
be made required reading in all colleges 
in America, in political science and 
American history. He points out the 
difference in American politics in theory 
and in practice. (Mr. Morse goes on to 
express his appreciation of Mr. Gun- 
ther’s comments on his work in the 
Senate. ) 

(McCaffrey introduces Governor 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts. ) 

SALTONSTALL: When John Gunther 
came to the governor's house in Bos- 
ton to-see me, I thought our talk would 
be just one of questions and answers, 
and I was surprised to find myself 
bursting forth with a Chamber of Com- 
merce speech. But he wasn’t satisfied. 
He wanted the real, factual story of my 
state. (Governor Saltonstall describes 
how he took Mr. Gunther to a Rotary 
Club luncheon and to a factory in a 
small Massachusetts town. Mr. Gunther 
shook hands with the workers, and 
made friends with them, and he 
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adroitly extracted from them the infor- 
mation he wanted.) After spending some 
hours with Mr. Gunther, I became con- 
vinced that he knew how to get the 
facts straight and to put them down in 
an entertaining manner. ' 

McCarrrey: The next personality is 
a man who will speak for himself, Fio- 
rello La Guardia. 

La Guarpia: Well, Mr. McCaffrey, 
you take me unawares, because I have 
purposely not read Chapter 34, “The 
Not-So-Little Flower.” That’s my chap- 
ter. It isn’t good for one to read about 
himself and then comment on the book. 
If the book is flattering, why it’s a great 
book. It it’s factual, why the author had 
not seen the point. If it’s critical, well 
then the book is no good. But I have 
read the rest of the book. Mr. Gunther 
has written a great book. It’s an index 
to the history of our country, a tie-in 
with the past, a guide to the future, a 
reminder of many things we have for- 
gotten, a warning ot our weaknesses, a 
yardstick of our strength, a record of our 
accomplishments, a listing of our fail- 
ures. It is the United States as it 
really is. He paints us in the raw; and 
he paints us in full dress, —a history 
of pioneers, prospectors, parvenues, 
partisans, politicians, presidents, and 
people. I consider Inside U.S.A. a great 
piece of work. And now I am going to 
read Chapter 34! 

McCarrrey: There speaks Fiorello 
La Guardia in no uncertain terms. Mr. 
Allen, you are almost entirely alone. 
You're getting farther and farther out 
on a limb. Now the next person you 
will hear from is that eminent writer, 
Richard Wright, whose Native Son was 
such a great American document. 

Wricut: When I heard that Mr. 
Gunther was writing Inside U.S.A., I 
felt that it was all right for an American 
journalist to write observations about 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America, but 
that it was quite another matter for 
him to write cbiectively about America. 
I was wrong. Mr. Gunther looks at his 
own country with alien but sympathetic 
eyes. He is one of those rare Americans 
not to have subscribed to the national 
mores and folk lore of his times. That 
chapter dealing with the Negro’s rela- 
tions to the American scene shows that 
Mr. Gunther has found that one phase 
of what is known as the American prob- 
lem was the Negro problem. That is an 
indirect way of saying that there is no 
Negro problem, but a white problem. 
Mr. Gunther stresses the painful gap 
between what America practices and 
what she preaches. He is not afraid to 
call to mind the treatment of Jews un- 
der Hitler as a comparison. He states 
the American choice boldly. Either stop 
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educating the Negroes or admit them to 
the equality of democracy. 

Guntuer: I have some things that I 
am very eager to say, but if Mr. Gannett 
will leave me a minute or two, I'd rather 
hear what he has to say. 

Gannett: One thing I'd like to say is 
that Mr. Gunther had only 940 pages 
and 492,000 words for his book in which 
to describe the United States. The 
second is that he wasn’t writing a muck- 
raking book like Colonel Allen’s Our 
Fair City, but what is avowedly a re- 
port book on the whole of the United 
States. I have noted a few errors and 
omissions, but I don’t see how a man 
could have done more in two years. 

Guntuer: I'd like to say one other 
thing about minor corrections. There 
are bound to be slips, no matter how 
carefully you have a book experted. 
The remark about Mr. Glenn Taylor's 
not coming up until 1949 isn’t a slip. 
I know quite well that the Senatorial 
term is six years. One of the oddities 
about Idaho politics is that they al- 
ways begin the year before election. 
In the book it’s written that he has 
to face a new campaign in 1949. As 
to Mr. Allen’s criticism in general, I 
was pleased to be compared to Boul- 
der Dam in one breath and full of 
holes in the next. Dams should not 
be full of holes. I really think that 
something should be said about the 
housing situation, a thing that Mr. 
Allen mentioned. There is a sentence 
in the beginning of the book mention- 
ing that the housing situation is a 
shame and a scandal. I'd like to say 
to Mr. Allen’s charge of superficiality, 
that he should read the chapters on 
Crump, Crowley, Taft, etc., etc. But 
Mr. Kaiser has not had a chance to 
speak. 

McCarrrey: We're cutting off Mr. 
Kaiser so that Mr. Gunther may finish 
his defense. 

Guntuer: One phrase that I don’t 
think was exactly mush-mouthed was 
that “intellectually Senator Bricker is 
like interstellar space —a vast vacuum 
occasionally crossed by homeless, wan- 
dering clichés.” And I have heard that 
various nervous collapses have occurred 
to various senators over the week-end 
as copies of the book reached Washing- 
ton. As to Mr. Giannini, the California 
banker, I wasn’t much interested in 
banks. I’ve never had much feeling 
about them one way or another. But 
in the housing situation I do want to 
say that in the foreword it was men- 
tioned quite specifically. It took me 
eight days of solid work to read the 
book in addition to 27 months to write 
it and I have no doubt some things 
didn’t get enough attention. 








were manufactured in the United 

States. 

Of course, these figures have changed 
since the last Government census re- 
port, but the mark now stands at an 
annual two hundred million copies or 
more. Two hundred million books, piled 
one upon another, would present a seri- 
ous threat to air travel, for they would 
make a pile towering 25,000,000 feet 
into the sky. That is over 4,500 miles — 
the approximate distance from New 
York to China. 

What do these figures mean in terms 
of your life? As a member of the read- 
ing public, you are indirectly responsible 
for the number and kind of books 
printed, for you help to form that vague 
thing, popular taste. 

This, as the Saturday Review of 
Literature has pointed out, is the age 
of the jackpot. This is the time, in our 
American civilization, when business 
men gamble for large returns. And 
writers, except for a few earnest and 
excellent ones, have become business 
men, A writer who can please you, who 
can hit the popular fancy, may expect 
large winnings. What are some of the 
conditions which have made this so? 

Many factors are involved, but the 
growth cf our great American educa- 
tional system may be listed as most sig- 
nificant. Today, as a result of onr demo- 
cratic belief in mass education, almost 
everyone can read. To use economic 
terms, this condition creates an “in- 
creased demand” for books. 

The nature of our industrialized 
civilization has also played its part. 
America’s concentration upon the in- 
vention, the manufacture, and the wide 
distribution of labor-saving devices has 
increased the average man’s leisure. In 
short, the mass-production of other 

roducts has encouraged the mass-pro- 
uction of books. 

American industrialization has 
brought about another and more subtle 
change in the American way of life. It 
has given the worker time to relax; it 
has taken over the home-industry of the 
days when every member of the family 
plied some skill, such as cobbling, 
spinning, sewing, or carpentry. Ma- 
chines do all of these things more 
quickly and cheaply now than human 
beings could, but they leave the worker's 
free hours idle. His life is humdrum, 
largely a matter of routine in the fac- 
tory, the office, the store. He wants to 
escape from dullness. Books, conse- 
quently, have opened new worlds for 
many. 

Today, a novelist playing for the jack- 
pot goes to press in a complicated and 
money-making fashion. In the first 


I 1939 alone, 182,319,108 books 
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place, he does not bring out his book 
immediately, but tries to sell its serial 
rights to one of the slick, mass-circulated 
magazines. For a prominent author, this 
can mean as much as fifteen thousand 
dollars an installment. He aims to re- 
tain the digest rights himself, so that 
he can pass them on, for a pretty penny, 
to one of those publications that deal 
in pre-digested literature. 

Wedged in between the serialization 
and the digest, we find the book’s regu- 
lar trade edition. At this point, the 
novel may be chosen for distribution 
by one of the book clubs. If so, it will 
sell thousands of copies for about a 
year, when the reprint companies will 
begin to offer it in inexpensive editions. 

Meanwhile, advertising has’ been 
shouting the book’s praises through vari- 
ous megaphones: radio interviews, news- 
paper write-ups, direct ads placed in 
magazines, newspapers, book-store win- 
dows, and on the back covers of other 
books. But there is still one of the rich- 
est gold mines of all, 


Moneywood and the Club 


Bright and glistening in the twentieth- 
century sun, Hollywood is the mythical 
Eldorado beckoning to many an author 
as he bends over his typewriter. Somer- 
set Maugham is reputed to have closed 
his movie contract for The Razor's Edge 
at a price somewhere between $75,000 
and $100,000. Many authors have 
topped even that figure. 

Besides the actual sum with which a 
big studio rewards an author for the 
screen rights to his best seller, the very 
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fact that a novel appears in movie form 
increases its bookstore appeal. The 
book’s title, pulsing with neon. flashes 
forth from theater marquees all over 
the country. The author may even find 
his name linked intimately with the 
fates of popular stars (“Joan Bennett 
and Gregory Peck make that Heming- 
way kind of love,” one ad recently 
burbled.) Then there is always the 
possibility of stage or radio dramatiza- 
tion, and the popular music marts may 
want to purchase the right to exploit 
the book’s title in a song (“Laura,” 
“Gone With the Wind,” “The Egg and 
I,” etc.) And then — but we think our 
point has been made: the publication of 
a financially successful book is today 
bound up with many aspects of life. 

A peculiarity of the American book 
industry is the book club. Much has 
been written for and against the “club” 
method of distributing books, but any- 
one will agree that it is typically Ameri- 
can in its principle of mass salesmanship. 
Everyone knows how successful these 
organizations have been in lowering the 
price of books, placing them within 
reach of Everyman, Critics of the clubs 
say they encourage us to “read like 
sheep.” Club defenders, on the other 
hand, point to the wide room for pref- 
erence allowed the club member. 

Of course, best sellers have reached 
the top without benefit of book-club 
selection. Exhibit A is the Bible. A 
glance at some titles that have at- 
tained book-stardom will show how va- 
ried the books have been: 

Elbert Hubbard’s unflagging tale of 
initiative and perseverance, Message to 
Garcia, sold 4,000,000 copies. Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind is next, 
with a record of around 3,750,000 
copies. Dale Carnegie’s How to Win 
Friends and Influence People (2,751,- 
000 a year or so ago), Lew Wallace's 
Ben Hur (2,500,000), and Marion Har- 
grove’s See Here, Private Hargrove 
(2,500,000) follow after. Mark Twain's 
Tom Sawyer and Bob Hope’s I Never 
Left Home are other favorites, along 
with Anthony Adverse. Harold Bell 
Wright’s churckly The Shepherd of the 
Hills and H. G. Wells’s Outline of His- 
tory are oa the list, too. Erich Maria 
Remarque’s All Quiet on the Western 
Front has sold over 3,000,000 copies in 
twenty-seven languages. 
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PASSING IN REVIEW 


Does the book reviewer plod or dance? 


REVIEW is a tease, in a sense. 
A The book reviewed is the main 

show. The reviewer, like the 
sideshow barker, must awaken the curi- 
osity of the crowd so they will step 
right up and read the book. 

This, of course, is a figure of speech, 
and like all such comparisons, it over- 
simplifies the facts. In some cases, the 
book review is more likely to turn the 
crowd away than to entice them in. 
Yet the fact remains that a book re- 
view gives only a tantalizing glimpse 
of the book, if it is a good review. In 
presenting that glimpse, within the 
space of a thousand words or less, the 
reviewer has to do certain things in a 
small space. 

1, He must write a complete little 
essay, with a beginning, a middle, and 
an ending. 

2. He must consider the whole of 
the book itself—not one aspect of it. 

3. He must give the reader the facts 
upon which he has made up his mind 
that the book under discussion is worth 
reading, or that it is not. Some of those 
facts are: the title of the book, the name 
of the author, the name of the publisher, 
the number of pages, perhaps the price, 
the author’s place in literature, the rela- 
tive value of the book. 

4. He must tell what the book is 
about, but he must not write a thumb- 
nail narrative of the entire story. On 
the contrary, he must content himself 
with saying that, for example, the book 
is about the American Revolution as 
seen through the eyes of a Tory, a 
patriot, and a British soldier. He may 
hint at the complications which would 
naturally arise among three such oppos- 
ing types. Perhaps that conflict may be 
rivalry over a girl—a situation bound to 
produce fireworks and to suggest many 
exciting possibilities to readers of the 
Teview. 

5. The reviewer should tell whether 
the author is an experienced and well- 
known writer, and should make a briet 
critical comparison of his earlier work 
with the book under discussion. If it is 
a first book, it should be evaluated in 
terms of other current books by new 
writers. The reviewer may even climb 
out on a limb and predict a bright or 
a dismal future for the newcomer. 

6. The review should make some 
comment on the style, the story, and 
the skill or lack of skill of the author. 
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It is not enough to say that the book is 
“interesting,” or “good,” or “boring,” 
or “bad.” Those judgments reflect the 
purely personal opinion of the reviewer. 
The reader has a right to know why the 
book can seriously be considered worth- 
while or the reverse. And he has a 
right to be told that in terms that he 
can understand. 


Art Enters the Review 


People do read book reviews, even 
poor ones, because they want a guide 
they can trust. No one, no matter how 
rapid and hungry a reader he may be, 
can swallow down all the print in books 
—not even a week’s outpouring from 
the presses. Each week scores of books 
are reviewed — children’s books, novels, 
histories, biographies, textbooks, mys- 
teries. Suppose there were no guide to 
their subject, their type, or their con- 
tent. You would have to go to a book- 
store and browse through all the new 
books before you could judge whether 
you might like any of them enough to 
buy, or even to borrow. And in the end, 
you might wish you had saved both 
time and money. Above all, you would 
long for a guide to help you through 
the maze of print. 

To find the proper guide, you will 
need to hunt a little. You can find book 
reviews in your paper, no doubt. But 
if it is a typical newspaper, it will be 
short of space, and the reviews will be 
so abbreviated that you will scarcely be 
able to make up your mind about any 
of them, unless the reviewer is a genius 
at writing the capsule criticism. You 
will, however, have a notion about 
the new books which can be crystallized 
by a little more sleuthing. Before mak- 
ing a final investment of your time, you 
might pause in the library to look up 
the longer reviews in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature or in a metropolitan 
paper's Sunday book section. 

Before you have read many book re- 
views, you will have formed a critical 
judgment of your own. You discover 
that not all reviews meet the minimum 
tasks of the reviewer: to describe the 
book, to tell something of its quality, 
and to pass judgment on it. Some re- 
viewers don’t even play fair. They tell 
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the whole plot, or none. Other reviews 
fail to awaken the spark of curiosity in 
you. You lay the page aside, half fin- 
ished. It is dull. No wit dances through 
it. The reviewer says nothing that serves 
to lighten his heavy, road-weary plod- 
ding. You suspect that the book under 
discussion may be “your book” but you 
no longer want to read it. 

Contrast the dry-as-dust review with 
the provocative passages which recent- 
ly appeared in a New York Times re- 
view of House Divided by Ben Ames 
Williams. Orville Prescott, the reviewer, 
first compares the book with other nov- 
els on the Civil War and sums up the 
earlier works of the industrious author. 
He complains of the trial of endurance 
he has just survived in reading the 
book’s 1514 pages, then adds: 

“And yet, there are good things in 
this literary juggernaut. There are nu- 
merous effective battle scenes (although 
sometimes what battle is being fought 
cannot be guessed until the action is 
over); there are many outbursts of 
rousing melodrama, murder, intrigue, 
espionage, betrayal, duels, heroism, and 
villainy; there is an overpowering 
wealth of information . . .” and so on. 

Mr. Prescott’s total judgment, ren- 
dered early in the review is that “If 
Mr. Williams combined the genius of 
Tolstoy and Crane and Remarque and 
Hemingway and everyone else who ever 
wrote well about war, House Divided 
would still be a fictional freak rather 
than the epic novel it is obviously in- 
tended to be.” 

From this sample, do you think you 
would want to read the rest of Mr. 
Prescott’s comments? Is your curiosity 
about the book piqued? Do you want to 
ride on this “literary juggernaut”? If 
so, Mr. Prescott has given you a good 
peep at the main show—the kind of 
glimpse that will lure you in. 











Pleasant essays like the following are 
printed regularly as advertisements for 
Henry Holt and Co., in The Saturday 
Review of Literature. Even though this 
is an advertisement, like the others, it 


tells the story of a book. 


has day-mares about people writ- 

ing books. He says that some- 
times, if he stops whatever he is doing 
and listens real hard, he thinks he can 
hear the tap-tap-tap of typewriters all 
over the world, the sound of manuscripts 
being typed, and that sooner or later all 
of them will land on his desk. This sort 
of hallucination is most likely to occur, 
he says, just before Sales Conference, 
or the week before he goes on vacation, 
and, his will numbed by anticipation, he 
has promised five different people he 
will read their manuscripts, all by Tues- 
day at the latest. Our ear is not as acute 
as his, but we think we know what he 
means. Despite the fact that only about 
3% (we made up that figure out of whole 
buckram, so please don’t write us any 
letters about it) of all manuscripts sub- 
mitted ever get published, and in spite 
of the famous injunction of the Western 
Union Company,* people seem to keep 
on writing, all over the country, from 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, to Towanda, Pa. Not 
all of these manuscripts land on our 
desks, of course, but some of the good 
ones do, along with quite a few others 
which we decide had perhaps better 
be published by some other house. 

Every now and then laymen ask us 
questions like “What does an editor do 
in a publishing house?” or “Just how 
does a manuscript become a book?” The 
first question we try to evade, out of 
simple modesty, and the second is our 
text for today. 

Let’s say the manuscript has been ac- 
cepted, the terms agreed upon, and the 
Author has taken his advance and gone 
to Bermuda. The manuscript which 
arrived so fresh, sa.cleanly typed in its 
typewriter-paper box, has already begun 
its metamorphosis. Passages here and 
there have been ruthlessly excised by 
the editor’s pencil, the third and fourth 
consecutive adjectives have been de- 
leted, the title perhaps changed. Even 
the pages have lost their whiteness, 
stained by sweat from the editor’s brow 


{* EDITOR we know says that he 


* “Don’t Write — Telegraph!” 


and a little blood from the Author’s 
heart, If the story stems closely from the 
Author’s experience, it has gone to our 
lawyers, who have read it through a 
fine-tooth comb and have caused Mr. 
Black’s name to be changed to Mr. 
White, and the angular spinster to 
become a fat lady with five children. 
The words have been counted, the 
printer alerted, and a tentative pub-date 
set. The manuscript is now given to one 
of two hawk-eyed young women, col- 
lateral descendants of Noah Webster, 
for Copy-Editing. The sworn enemies 
of misspellings, inconsistencies, anach- 
ronisms and the stale cliche, they hover 
like surgeons over the Body of Art; using 
mystical symbols, they denote para- 





graphs, typographical errors, italicized 
passages, fine points of capitalization 
and the complexities of punctuation. 
They both got A’s in Spelling. 

Downstairs, below them, waits a 
quiet man with a neat black moustache, 
who works from a colorful palette of 
type. As a woman can look at a pattern 
and see a gown, so can he gaze at a 
manuscript and visualize a book. He 
reads the manuscripts, muttering words 
like “Garamond,” “Granjon,” or “Elec- 
tra,” his mind aquiver like a pointer’s 
nose. It is his task to translate the style, 
the mood of the pages into type and 
title page; he is a man for whom a six- 
teenth. of an inch one way or another 
can spell perfection or failure. In his 
hands, the manuscript enters the phase 
of visual aesthetics. 

When he is finished, a man comes 
on a motorcycle to whisk it away to the 
printers. He never reads what he carries, 
so far as we can find out, because of 
the wind, perhaps, and the way he must 
speed through traffic, or maybe he 
wouldn’t be interested anyway. The 
linotypers now take it, without percepti- 
ble eagerness, and begin clicking away. 
They are among the best-read men in 
the country, because of their work, and 
we have long been planning to poll 
them, to get their slant on Trends in 
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a Manuscript to Book 


Contemporary Literature. Swiftly, char. 
acter by character, word by word, the 
Author's prose becomes bright metal. 

The next time we see the man on 
the motorcycle he is bringing us galleys 
—long strips of paper on which the 
Author’s paragraphs are laid end-to-end, 
Back at the printers’, the proof readers 
have made little marks in green ink: 
question marks like raised eyebrows, 
abrupt deletion symbols shaped like a 
hangman’s noose. The two young 
women who got all A’s in Spelling bend 
over the galleys with sharpened eyes 
and pencils, correcting, conjecturing, 
occasionally finding something the 
proof-readers missed. Two sets of galleys 
are sent to the Author in Bermuda, or 
wherever it is that Authors go between 
books, for the Final Word from the 
horse’s mouth. We wait, hoping that 
he won't, at this time, decide to re-write 
the book in the galley margins. Then 
comes the man on the motorcycle again, 
to take the galleys back to be cut into 
pages; and when we see them again 
the manuscript is almost a Book; the 
pages all spread out on a big sheet of 
paper with broad, black lines between 
them, like a book lying spraddled out 
on its stomach. It is given a last, wild 
look-over, we cross our fingers, and the 
man on the motorcycle, his burden 
grown lighter with each journey, speeds 
it back through traffic. The machines 
at the bindery grumble and clatter, 
glueing, stitching, squeezing and cut- 
ting, like great, deft dressmakers, fitting 
the sleek cloth to each volume. 

This goes on all the time in our world, 
along with a lot of other things. And 
then one day, always a fine day for us, 
a perky young woman comes up to our 
desk, smiling, and puts on it a brand- 
new copy of The Book. We feel of its 
binding, we open it tenderly, we read 
the words, once so familiar, now sud- 
denly fresh and exciting again in the 
dignity of type, and we feel very good; 
and we decide that publishing is very 
nice work, if you can get it. 
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Jusfhon 


INDA WEINBERG (or “Dorothy 
Wordsworth,” as she has become 
for purposes of this composition ) 

realizes that sensitive literary criti- 
cism is more than a blunt statement 
of opinion. Linda has managed to re- 
capture the atmosphere, the mood 
that prevailed in early 19th century 
England. Her imaginary “Letter from 
Dorothy” gives Linda’s impression of 
the close relationship that existed 
between the great poet, William 
Wordsworth, and his quick-witted 
sister Dorothy. It hints at an idea 
several modern critics have held; 
namely, that Dorothy was about fifty 
per cent of the works. Dorothy's 
notebooks might have furnished 
some of William’s better inspirations. 
Of course, it is always possible that 
Dorothy copied from Williams; but 
at least we do know that Dorothy 
had a fine prose style of her own. 
Linda has tried to demonstrate this. 
(The author assumes that Dorothy 
Wordsworth came to America in 
1805 in the hope of being restored 
to health. ) 


A Letter from Dorothy 


January 5, 1805 
Brooklyn, New York 
Dearest William, 


The wind is roaring fiercely through 
the chimney pots now and the snow 
beats a dismal tattoo against the icy 
window-panes. Within the warm parlor, 
however, the sounds are of a more 
clement nature: the. steady click-click 
of Mrs. Marchand’s ceaseless knitting 
needles, the crackling of the last of the 
Yule logs on-the open hearth, and the 
occasional muffled “kerchoos!” of Mr. 
Marchand, who has but lately recovered 
from what our French friends term “la 
grippe.” 

Speaking of sneezes, William, I do 

you have remembered to wear 
your muffler of an icy morning — not 
that flimsy silk thing, but the good grey 
worsted I knitted for you last March. 
You know how susceptible you are to 
winter ailments. 
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Yesterday, my hostess took me visit- 
ing to the house of a Miss Potter. She 
is an estimable maiden lady who devotes 
her time to charitable work and to the 
tending of her small but well-stocked 
greenhouse. Upon discovering that I 
was the sister of the famous William 
Wordsworth, she could not restrain a 
little shriek of delight. Then, drawing 
me aside, she whispered that she had 
something which she must show me. 
The surprise turned out to be a little 
pot of golden daffodils, blooming most 
unconcernedly amidst a background of 
glittering snow. Above the tiny “host” 
of flowers was tacked your beautiful 
poem, William. I thanked the good 
woman with tears in my eyes, thinking 
all the while of far-away Grasmere, and 
the daffodils which “toss their heads in 
sprightly dance” each March on the 
margin of Ullswater. 

Dear me! What with all this idle 
chatter I'd quite forgotten the purpose 
of this letter, and I really did have a 
purpose when I sat down to write. Wil- 
liam, I had the most extraordinary ex- 
perience this morning. You alone, of all 
poets, will fully comprehend the beauty 
of what I am about to describe. 

I left the house early, intending to do 
a bit of private exploration. The Mar- 
chands are dear souls, quite addicted to 
“plain living and high thinking,” but 
unfortunately devoid of imagination. 
Hence, I have had little chance to see 
anything of the less savory sections of 
Brooklyn. I started bravely enough 
down Flatbush Road, with the wind 
swishing my skirts about my ankles. 
I wandered into little by-streets and 
alleyways, progressing gradually into 
more and more desolate and impover- 
ished surroundings. Finally, the weather 
got the better of me and, shivering with 
cold, I seated myself as best I could in 
the shelter of a little shed in one of the 
most sordid courtyards. How wretched 
I felt, my poor red nose sniffling in a 
most shameless manner. Indeed, Wil- 
liam, I was 

“Alone, alone, all, all, alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea,” 


as friend Coleridge has so aptly put it. 
(How is the dear man? Abstaining from 
all excesses, I hope.) 
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Suddenly, to my delight and amuse- 
ment, from behind one of the dismal 
ash-heaps crawled a small, blue beetle. 
Imagine, William —one lonely beetle 
in that vast (vast, that is, to a beetle) 
expanse of snow. His hard little back 
was of an iridescent peacock colour. 
More splendid than any precious jewel, 
it glittered and glistened under the 
sharp rays of the winter sun. His wings 
were folded delicately against his brassy 
underside and reflected the pearly 
whiteness of the snow on their blue- 
veined surface. Proudly, steadily, he 
advanced inch by inch across the frozen 
wasteland, feelers waving anxiously in 
the frosty air. William, I almost fancied 
I saw his tracks in the snow, minute as 
fairy pinpricks. In that moment indeed 
I had a glimpse that made me less 
forlorn. And it was only then, I think, 
that I truly understood what you meant 
when you said that God was omni- 
present in nature, from the most celestial 
mountain peak to “the meanest flower 
that blows.” Indeed, to elaborate upon 
your statement, is not the beetle even 
more perfect in God’s sight than man, 
because the beetle, having no power of 
reason and no will of his own, can do 
no harm to any other of His creatures? 
But what need have you for my mud- 
dled philosophizing? I have given you 
my beetle; now you must give the 
world a poem which will be worthy of 
the insect’s minute glory. 

How is our dear Dove Cottage? We 
were snowbound last year at this time, 
do you remember? And old Daddy 
Jenkins drove up in his battered sledge 
and dropped a huge smoked ham 
through the chimney. Lamb writes me 
that Daddy’s feeling poorly these days. 
If you are in the neighborhood, pray 
don’t forget to give him a jar or two of 
my apricot preserves. Poor old man! He 
gives so much and gets so little. 

I'm afraid I shall have to stop now. 
Mrs. Marchand is getting her “I-must- 
set-the-table” look, and though she pro- 
tests strongly I know she appreciates 
a little help. Give my fondest regards 
to dear Mary, and a kiss to little Johnny. 
I suppose he has grown to be a great 
lad now, far too big for his meat-basket 
cradle. 

Remember, dear William, if you feel 
the slightest suggestion of chill coming 
on, there is a bottle of quinine in the 
little chest of drawers to the left of the 
bay window. Give all my love to dear 
Grasmere, every “stick and stone, chick 
and child,” as the saying goes. 

Affectionately yours, 
Dorothy 

linda Weinberg, 16 
Midwood High School 


Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, Minna Keyser 
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aren't they? It’s not easy to read 
a passage like this: 

For the six months ended June 30, 1947, 
the company reported a net income of 
$6,419,027, or $2.51 a share, against $805,- 
729, or 32 cents a share for the first half 
of 1946... . 

Writers understand readers’ difficul- 
ties with figures. That’s why they often 
“sugar-coat” statistics for you. Instead 
of streams of numbers, they give you 
graphs. 

Graphs are simply pictures, They're 
drawings which illustrate the meanings 
of certain sets of figures. 


G sorter are hard on the eyes, 


Line ‘Em Up 

When an artist presents statistics on 
a graph with curved lines, he’s showing 
you a line graph. There’s one at the top 
of this page. 

First — always first —read the title 
above the graph. This tells you exactly 
what information the graph presents. 
It also gives you a hint about your next 
moves. Note that the title mentions 
value, sardines and tuna fish, and 1917 
to 1935. Your graph, then, will hinge 
on three things: (1) money; (2) two 
products; and (3) years. 

You'll find two of these items on the 
axes of the graph. The horizontal line 
at the bottom of the graph is the X axis. 
The numbers on the X axis are the 
X axis scale. They show you how the 
line is scaled, or divided. On this par- 
ticular graph the X axis represents the 
years. You can easily see this — ‘27, °28, 
’29, etc. Now you know that each ver- 
tical line on the graph represents one 
year. (If the X axis numbers repre- 
sented something that needed identifi- 
cation, there would be a label directly 
below them. ) 

Now let’s turn to the Y axis. This is 
the first vertical line of the graph. 
Along the Y axis there are numbers, too, 
showing you how it is divided. But you 
can't tell, by looking at them, what 
they represent. Right next to them, 
though, is a label telling you that each 
figure stands for a certain number of 
millions of dollars —four million dol- 
lars, eight million dollars, etc. That 
shows you that each horizontal line in- 
dicates a certain amount of money. (Be 
sure to read the numbers on each axis 
carefully. On some graphs they may be 
placed between the lines, not right on 


the lines, This would mean that the 
spaces between the lines represented 
the various items. ) 

The two curved lines on the graph 
itself represent the products. As indi- 
cated, the dotted line (s) represents 
sardines, and the unbroken line (t) 
stands for tuna fish. (On many graphs 
the lines are not identified on the 
graph. Look below the graph for the key 
telling you what each line stands for.) 

Having explored your graph thor- 
oughly, reading it is an easy matter. To 
find the value of sardine production in 
1928, for instance, you locate the place 
where the dotted line touches the ver- 
tical line representing 1928. Find it? 
Now draw your finger across the graph 
from that spot to the Y axis. Your finger 
hits the Y axis in the space between 
$16,000,000 and $20,000,000... So sar- 
dine production in 1928 was valued at 
$18,000,000. 

I. All of these questions are based 
on the line graph at upper left: 

1. During what year did the value 
of sardines drop most sharply? 

2. In what year after 1930 did the 
value of sardines reach $10,000,000? 

3. During what period did the value 
of tuna fish remain the same? 

4. About when did both products 
have the same valuation? 

5. When did tuna fish have the 
same value as sardines had in 1928? 

6. During what period did the value 
of sardines decrease while the value of 
tuna fish increased? 


Bar None 


Bar graphs are drawn very much the 
same as line graphs. Heavy bars, rather 
than curved lines, represent the statis- 
tics the artist wants to give you. 

Look at the bar graph above. Notice 
that it has a title, an X axis scale with a 
label and a Y axis scale. The production 
is indicated by the X axis scale, which 
shows you that each vertical line stands 
for a certain number of millions of 
board feet. On the Y axis, you find the 
lumber, divided among various kinds of 
trees. So the length of the redwood bar, 
for instance, shows you that three mil- 
lion feet of board were produced from 
redwood trees. 

II. Can you answer these questions, 
based on bar graph above, at right? 

1. Out of which kind of wood was 
the least lumber made in 1935? 

2. How many board feet of maple 
were produced in 1935? 

8. From how many kinds of wood 
were less than four millions of board 
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feet produced in 1935? Name them. 
4. From what two kinds of wood was 
the same amount of lumber produced? 


A Piece of Pie 


A pie chart — sometimes called a 
circle graph — is the easiest kind to read. 
The whole pie, or circle, represents all 
of one item — 100 per cent of it. Each 
part of that item is shown by one slice 
of pie, scaled according to its size. A 
part worth 25 per cent, of course, would 
slice off one quarter of the pie. 
III. When an artist wants to com- 
pare two items, he uses two pies, each 
for one item. This comparison plan is 
used in the pair of circles below. 
Can you interpret these pie charts 
and answers the questions properly? 
1. What type of material received 
the most newspaper space in 1875? 
2. What change took place between 
1875 and 1935 in the percentage of 
space given to sports? 
3. What is the most important thing 
these graphs show? _ 
(a) More features stories were 
written in 1935 than in 1875. 

(b) Ads replaced news as the 
leading type of newspaper 
material. 

(c) More space was given to edi- 
itorials than to sports in 1875. 
One-tenth of the world’s 
news events appear in the 
daily papers, 

4. In 1935 the percentage of space 
given to ads was how many times that 
given to sports? 


(d) 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEWSPAPER SPACE FOR 
1875 AND 1935 
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at the long, low hills ahead Every- 
thing was freshing out green after 
the spring thaw. Those little white 
Mexican poppies were nodding in the 
range breeze along the trail. Marion 
always loved those poppies. I used to 
kid her about them. They were so com- 
mon that most foiks called them weeds. 
They covered our ranch cup all the 
way to the purple mountains jutting 
up against the sky. 

My’pony lurched a little from a sud- 
den strain on the rope. The big horse 
I was leading behind me had stopped 
to shy at a gopher. Now he was set- 
tld again and the rope from my 
saddle horn to that powerful neck 
slakened. Somehow he seemed to 
sense what was up. It wasn’t much 
farther to the house and he was looking 
at me in that curious way I had noticed 
the day Marion and I discovered him. 

He was only a few weeks old then, 
nestled against his mammy, a mile or 
so from the house. I remember telling 
Marion at the time there was something 
about that horse that was bound to get 
him into trouble. She just laughed that 
warm, clear, throaty laughter of hers 
and hugged the little fellow’s neck. 
“He’s so soft,” she said. 

I ran my fingers through the short, 





black, brushy mane. His hair was silky 

d shining where his mammy had 

n licking him off. The small ears 
pointed up and he bucked awkwardly 
ion those spindle legs. 

Marion wanted to bring him in to 
the barn right away. He was our first 
colt in the ten months we'd had the 
ranch. In fact, he was the first colt 
Marion had ever owned. 

It was a wonder to me how anyone 
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LOOKED between my pony’s ears 





could get so excited over a gawky foal. 
But everything around the ranch struck 
Marion that way. Things I'd been used 
to all my life she found new and won- 
derful. She was like a kid in toyland. 
I'd met her in college where | was 
studying agriculture. She was still in 
her teens then, a slender, small-boned 
girl from the East with large blue eyes 
and taffy colored hair, curled up at the 
ends. I never thought she cared for me 
much until that second term when we 
went on a picnic. I guess we told @ach 
other about how we felt, and I kissed 
her. That summer when she came out 


























































































By Bud Murphy 


to my folks’ ranch, I was afraid she 
wouldn’t like ranch life, being used to 
big buildings and big towns. But she 
did like it and she wanted us to have 
a ranch like that some day. 

It wasn’t long after we were married 
that I found the Circle “Y” ranch near 
Patagonia. When I showed it to Marion 
she was crazy about it. There was 
everything we needed and even a few 
extras like the gasoline engine for elec- 
tricity and inside plumbing. We had 
three hundred head of beef and ten 
horses, five sections of good grazing 
land, and irrigation for farming six 
acres near the house. There was a wind- 
mill and corrals, the barn, a tool shed, 
and even a small chicken run. 

Of course, the first thing Marion 
wanted to do was learn to ride horse- 
back. She wanted to be a real cowgirl. 
It didn’t take her long to learn, either. 
She loved horses and it was a real thrill 
to see her sit deep in the saddle and 
turn one loose over the open country. 

I didn’t tell he: the day I took our 
pure-bred Morgan mare over to Sartin’s 
place. The colt was going to be a com- 
plete surprise. But women have a way 
of working things out of a man, once 
they get suspicious, and along about 
December she began to notice the 
mare, Finally I had to tell her. 

The foal had been sired by Sartin’s 
registered stallion, Don Amigo, a mas 
sive, black Morgan. There was every 
reason to expect a fine colt. And when 
we saw the result that morning, noth- 
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BUD MURPHY 


Bud Murphy, whose “Palomino” 
won him a short story prize in the 
1938 Scholastic Writing Awards, 
tells us now about another great 
horse, “Big Boy.” 

Bud, with his wife and three chil- 
dren, lives out in the ranch country 
he describes in many of his tales — 
Tucson, Arizona. While still in high 
school he worked part time as assist- 
ant sports editor of the Arizona Daily 
Star. From 1942 to 1946 he was in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve, ending his na- 
val career as Top Watch Officer. 
Since then he has been writing radio 
scripts for Station KTUC in Tucson 
and is hard at work on a book — 
about a horse! 


SORES BREESE es 


ing could convince Marion otherwise. 

I don’t know what made me suspect 
that foal. I guess it was being around 
horses so much. That’s about the only 
way a man ever gets to know what's 
going on in that little think-box of 
theirs. And what was going on in that 
little horse’s think-box didn’t please me 
at all. It worried me because I'd already 
promised him to Marion and somehow 
I'd have to get her to give him up. 

As we rode back to the barn, the 
colt and mare moved ahead of us. 
Marion was so elated she squirmed and 
talked continually. 

“I want to raise him all by myself,” 
she said. “And when he’s old enough, I 
want to break him to ride. You've got 
to promise me you won't interfere.” 

I just laughed and said I wouldn't. 

She smiled one of those happy, satis- 
fied smiles. Then she said softly, “If I 
get stuck, I'll ask you what to do, Jim. 
But otherwise I want to bring him up.” 


Aueap of us there was a little com- 
motion, The foal had nipped the mare’s 
flank and gotten a sound kick in the 
rump. It had sent him romping off like 
a spanked puppy. Then I saw that look 
again. His small round eyes rolled back 
showing the whites, and he raced at 
the mare, butting her in the middle 
with his head. The mare grunted and 
sidestepped. 

Marion enjoyed it thoroughly. But it 
pretty well bore out the opinion I had 
formed of that horse. There was a mean 
streak in him. Sometimes a horse will 
outgrow it. And sometimes it just sticks. 
I considered explaining it to Marion, 
but she was too new to horses. She 
might think I was making fun of her 
colt. I decided to let her discover it for 
herself. 


It wasn’t long before she mentioned 
it to me. The mare lost her milk finally, 
and Marion was weaning the foal. She 
had named him Big Boy, not because 
he was big at the time, but because 
some day she hoped he would be. At 
feeding time she’d take a pan of warm 
milk down to the stall where Big Boy 
was spending his first few months. I 
had told her how to put her hand in 
the milk and extend one finger upward 
for the colt to suck on. 

At first, Big Boy refused the milk. He 
waited until he was turned out to pas- 
ture with the mare, then tried to get 
his groceries the way he’d been used to. 
When the milk didn’t come, he bit his 
mammy and kicked her with his small 
sharp hoofs. The day Marion finally got 
his nose in the pan of milk he nipped 
her finger. I guess she was surprised, 
and spanked him on the nose. What- 
ever had happened, Marion showed me 
a coloring bruise on her leg where the 


colt had kicked her. It was then she 


asked me if I thought he was mean. I 
told her I did. 

“I think you’d be better off to sell 
him,” I said. “There’ll be lots more 
colts.” 

Her blue eyes grew big and wistful. 
I could tell she was pretty taken with 
that little rascal and didn’t want to 
part with him. 

Finally she said, “No. I don’t want to 
give him up yet. Let me try getting it 
out of him my own way.” 

There was something almost mater- 
nal about that, so I said no more. 

When Big Boy was weaned, we 
turned the mare out to the hills again. 
Marion began mixing oats in with the 
milk, and the little brown horse filled 
out round and plump. His shiny coat 
was getting thicker by winter time and 
the next spring, when he shed, the new 
hair was jet black like the rest of his 
breed. He was a year old then, sleek 
and more than half grown. The prairie 
grass was lush in the foothills and I 
suggested to Marion we turn Big Boy 
out with the other horses. 

“I suppose you're right,” she told me 
that.day. “But I’ve gotten so attached 
to him. I'll miss him way up there.” 

I promised we'd ride up in the hills 
often and see him. She went with me 
to run the horses into the valley above 
the ranch. It was an all-day ride and 
when we started home I think she was 
crying. 

She hadn’t missed a day with Big 
Boy since that morning we brought him 
in to the barn. I was surprised myself 
at the progress she had made in get- 
ting that “orneriness” out of him. 
Sometimes I'd see her standing at the 
corral gate and that horse would come 
walking up to her just like a dog. I 


would have been satisfied altogether 
except for what happened just as we 
reached the valley. Maybe that was 
what Marion was crying about. No 
sooner had we hied the horses down 
into the basin than Big Boy kicked a 
big roan gelding. Nothing had come of 
it, but Marion had looked at me 
anxiously. 


“I just wish I could keep him at the ' 


ranch a few more weeks,” she said. 
When late fall came and it was time 
to bring the horses down for wintering 
in the pastures near the ranch, Marion 
could hardly wait to see her pet. 


Even in the short summer Big Boy| | 
had grown almost the size of his} ™ 
mammy. He watched us approach sus-| 


spiciously. All of the horses were a 


little wild and spooky, but Big Boy aa 
seemed to be the worst. He frisked up} @ 


his heels and ran on ahead of the 
others toward the ranch cup. 

“I'm going to catch up with him? 
Marion called. With that she was rae 
ing her pony over the ground toward 
the fleeing black. I followed at a fast 
gallop on the bay I was riding. 


Hi ansoees horse was by no means slow 
and she rode skillfully. But it seemed 
there was no catching that black pony, 
He ran on ahead with the free, long 
stride of the unsaddled horse, skirting 
the bunch and coming in my general 
direction. I knew Marion would never 
catch up with him. 

I spurred the bay and headed for 
the little horse. As I went for him, I 
swung out my lariat and when Big Boy 
wheeled I let the loop fly over his head. 
My bay was trained to sit on a rope 
and he did just that, spinning Big Boy 
off his feet. The little black horse was 
so surprised he didn’t get up for sev- 
eral minutes. Marion came abreast of 
me and reined in. 

“My, he’s fast!” she exclaimed. She 
was proud, too, and her wide blue eyes 
were shining. 

Big Boy stood up then and looked at 
me in that curious way of his. He walked 
toward us, trying to ease the tension of 
the rope, but the bay moved back, 
keeping the rope tight. 

I began coiling in the rope until f 
reached Big Boy’s head. He bit at 
as I tried to loosen the loop and fi 
I had to cut it. Then he was off 
running at full speed to join the 0 
horses, now far ahead of us. J 

“I'm afraid he’s forgotten me, 
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Marion said, thoughtfully. “He’s gotten} § 


bad again, Jim.” 


I nodded and we rode on after tlie New Sp 


ponies. 
During the next few months Mario 
worked with Big Boy much as she had 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Something New Has Been Added... That's right, it’s America’s top 
twin-engine airliner, the Martin 2-0-2. And you'll see it goon on leading 
aitlines everywhere. This modern Martin luxury liner has brought new con- 
cepts in speed, comfort ard dependability to air travelers; new economy of 
operation and ease of maintenance to operators; set new standards in air 
travel. Martin 2-0-2's are proving their dependability on Northwest Airlines. 





First Flighters . . . A recent survey 
showed that 14 of the passengers fly- 
ing on United Air Lines were first 
fighters of whom nearly 44 were 
women. Further studies disclosed 
that 48% were over 40 years old; 
42% had incomes under $5,000; 75% 
were on business while 23% were on 
pleasure flights. 


et 

8,500 Feet per Second... that’s 
the speed the Neptune-type rockets 
now being built by the Martin Com- 
peny will reach 75 seconds after 
aunching. Rising to heights of more 
than 235 miles, these huge 45-foot 
super-rockets are to be used by our 
Navy for experimental purposes. 


DS 
1 after thie New Special Feature ... of the Martin 2-0-2 is the flexible Mareng fuel 
. These tough, synthetic rubber fuel cells are leakproof and are less likely 


rupture under distortion. Mareng fuel cells are one of the many exclusive 
Safety features which assure increased dependability in Martin airliners. 
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World’s Largest Runway .. . 
10,000 feet, almost two miles, that's 
the length of the new runway now 
under construction at Patterson 
Field, Ohio. Designed to handle our 
largest aircraft, this huge runway 
when completed will be the world’s 
largest concrete runway. It is 300 
feet wide and 21 to 25 inches thick. 


L. A. V. Orders... Latest South 
American airline to order new 
Martin 2-0-2 luxury liners is Linea 
Acropostal Vonaaiitne. Venezuela. 
Deliveries to other leading North 
and South American airlines, includ- 
ing Linea Aerea Nacional, Chile, 
are now being made. 


As Powerful as Two Locomotives 
«+ That's the Navy's new P4M-1 
Mercator. A minimum of 10,500 
horsepower is developed by its two 
jet and two conventional engines. 
This is equal to the power of two 
locomotives each pulling 125 freight 
cars. Designed for overwater flights, 
this land-based patrol plane has a 
range of more than 3,000 miles and 
— of well over 350 m.p.h. 

wenty-five have been ordered by 
our Navy. 


kA 
Ss 
Happy Birthday ... Air Express 
observed its 20th birthday this fall. 
First flights were made in open cock- 
pie ships and during 1928, the first 
ull year of operation, 17,000 ship- 
ments were carried. Last year more 
than 3,000,000 air express shipments 
weighing 53,750,000 pounds reached 
their destinations in the U. S. and 
60 foreign countries. 





Skyway No. 1... Now being 
considered are plans for a 40-mile- 
wide transcontinental airway for 
personal planes. Running from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Los Angeles, the 
route will be thoroughly marked by 
signs designating it as Skyway No. 1. 
It will be surveyed to provide plenty 
of good airports and overnight ac- 
commodations at easy intervals along 
the way. 
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AIRCRAFT 
Y- 
Builders of Dependable © Aircraft Since 1909 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, 


Dept, 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Folks are all eyes for them—-for photos of sports... 


Nothing halfway about the hit snapshots make! 


of the crowd . . . of good times and favorite spots. 


They’re exciting. They’re fun. 


Give your snaps the right start—with Kodak Verichrome;} 
America’s favorite film. It takes the guesswork out of 
picture-taking. With Verichrome, you press the button— 

it does the rest. And Verichrome teams up wonder- 

fully with any camera . . . the Kodak Vigilant 

Six-20, for one. 
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The Capitol News 
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Gillette . . 
charge of our western records.” 


“Meet Mr. 


VOCAL 


#+# -Say Something Nice About Me 
d Papa, Won't You Dance with Me? 
lumbia). Doris Day. What a differ- 
be a Day makes! The fine D. D. phras- 
ig and feeling for melody make this 
Mad and polka happy listening. 
(1) #+# Lazy Country Side and 
90 Good to Be True. (2) + Julie and 
Stanley Steamer (Victor). Tony 
Martin. Tony’s pleasant, if slightly af- 
tted, baritone does right by the three 
lads. As for The Stanley Steamer — 
y relation between it and The Trolley 
g can’t be purely coincidental. 
## I'm the Guy Who Found the 
Chord and Little Bit This, Little 
That (M-G-M). Jimmy Durante. 
s Nose is willing but the material is 
Strictly for Durante fans. 
##+ Mention My Name in She- 
an and Hooray, Hooray, I'm Goin’ 
(Columbia). Beatrice Kay. The 
Gertie of the juke boxes is in 
@ voice, rasping this wonderful non- - 
in her best Gay ’Nineties manner. 


G 


#+# Hora Staccato and # On the 
a Claus Express (Victor). Freddy 
in and orch. Freddy performs this 


ot-boiler (Hora Staccato) with his cus- 


fomary sterile gusto. Only he doesn’t 
tinkle his piano as much as usual. The 
hero of the piece is a whistler. 

##+# Mountain High, Valley Low 
and #34 Two Guitars (M-G-M). Ray- 
mond Scott and orch. Mountain High 
is a beautiful, delicate, haunting tune 
from the stage play, Lute Song. A Sina- 
tra or Shore vocal might put it on top 
of the hit parade. 





Sharps 
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tSave Your Money. 


COLLEGE SONGS 


## Campus Favorites (Columbia). 
Kay Kyser and orch. Served up in a 
nice brassy album are the fight songs 
and alma maters of Navy, Wisconsin, 
Army, Notre Dame, Cornell, Yale, 
Southern Cal., North Carolina, and 
Washington and Lee. Harry Babbitt and 
the Glee Club yodel the alma maters 
with the proper reverence, while the 
band pumps out the fight songs in thick, 
rich brass. 

#++# College Favorites (Signature). 
Johnny Long and orch. Nice brassy 
oompah, smart jazzed-up arrangements, 
and good chorus treatments of the 
marching songs of Duke, Texas, Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Wisconsin, Notre Dame, 
Southern Cal., and Washington and 
Lee. You'll be tackling the furniture at 
the finish. 


PIANO MUSIC 


## Brahm’s Intermezzo No. 13 
(Columbia). Oscar Levant. This deli- 
cate, haunting composition is backed 
by Brahms’ most famous waltz, the No. 
15 in A-Flat Major, and by Schumann’s 
Tréumerei, the song from Song of Love. 
A nice, dreamy 12-incher all the way 
around. We'll eat our new vic needle if 
some song man doesn’t make a pop 
ballad out of Tréumerei. 

##H# Liszt's Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody (RCA Victor). First Piano 
Quartet. This is that fine piano quartet 
you've heard on the radio frequently in 
the last year. They do a nice, clean job 
here. 


FOLK MUSIC 


# America’s Favorite Songs — Vol. 
Il. (Disc). Cornelius Greenway’s 
Smokey Mountaineers. Coming from 
Disc, this :]bum is a big disappointment. 
Disc has a reputation for bringing out 
authentic Americana. These selections 
have an all too obvious commercial 
origin, and have little in common with 
Vol. I of the series. We'd be the last 
to suggest America is not producing 
any more folk music. However, we 
doubt if these selections have the char- 
acteristics which might endear them to 
our grandchildren. 

Titles: Lover's Farewell, Dust on the 
Bible, The Bully of the Town, Don't 
Let Your Sweet Love Die, Ragtime 
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Annie, and Amelia Earhart’s Last Flight. 
Of the lot, Dust on the Bible, a rough- 
hewn, rah-rah style hymn of the back- 
woods, has the most spirit. 

#+#+# Cowboy Songs (Disc). Cisco 
Huston. Says Woodie Guthrie in the 
introductory notes to this album: “Cis- 
co Huston is a champion at a lot of 
things, a champ swimmer, a champ 
runner, a champion actor, and a cham- 
pion organizer of men into trade unions. 
Cisco likes hard-hitting songs and hard- 
hitting people. . . . He plays a big 
high-sounding guitar and is getting just 
about as good as they need to come.” 

Now we ask you — does that or does 
that not sound like the kind of fellow 
youll like to have sing you cowboy 
ballads! Cisco sings these straight, and 
sounds as if he'd learned his songs di- 
rectly from the cowboys. He gives you: 
Philadelphia Lawyer, Tying a Knot in 
the Devil's Tail, Oh Willy —My Dar- 
ling, Blue Yodel No. 2, Drunken Rat, 
and Roving Gambler. 

#+ Folk Music of Haiti (Disc). If 
you're interested in the origins of music, 
keep an eye on Disc’s “Ethnic Series” 
— recorded by native artists on primi- 
tive instruments in countries all over 
the world. This Haitian music is main- 
ly interesting for its rhythmic character 
— some of which wafted up to New Or- 
leans where it helped create jazz. 
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A “Sharps and 
Flats Special” 


### Bach's 


Mass in B Minor 
— in 2 Vols.(RCA 
Victor). Robert 
Shaw conducts 
the RCA Victor 
chorale and orchestra. Anne McKnight 
—Ist soprano, June Gardner — 2nd 
soprano, Lydia Summers — contralto, 
Lucius Metz — tenor, and Pay] Matthen 
— bass. 

You probably can’t afford to buy this 
hefty item, but you can’t afford not to 
hear it. Possibly, if you and your 
brothers and sisters start saving the 
“spot cash” now, you can buy it for 
your parents for Christmas. 

This performance of Bach’s master- 
piece is most exciting on the choral side. 
And the recording job is notable for its 
wide range and excellent tonal quality. 
The soloists, with the exception of 
Matthen, although conscientious and 
accurate, are somewhat lacking in in- 
spiration. But since another recording 
of the Mass is not apt to appear for 
some time, we think you'll find this one 
worthy enough to consider buying. 
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“Tops, 


“Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


dont miss. 


MiMMAGIC TOWN (RKO.) Pro- 
duced by Robert Riskin. Directed 
by William Wellman. 


Here we have Jimmy Stewart back 
at his old stand — looking like the boy- 
next-door, and acting in a film about 
the glories of life in a small town. The 
fact that we've seen Stewart go through 
these paces before takes a little of the 
magic out of Magic Town. But the for- 
mula is still good entertainment. 

The film starts out by kidding the 
professional pollsters—those fellows 
who make their livings by compiling 
reports on what the American public is 
thinking. Rip Smith (Stewart) is a 
bright young man who is out to make a 
fortune by discovering a short cut to 
polling the nation’s opinion. He’s look- 
ing for a “mathematical miracle.” 


He finds it in the town of Grandview, 
U. S. A. This “magic town” has the 
same percentage of farmers, business- 
men, housewives, etc., as the whole 
U. S. By collecting the opinions of this 
one town, Rip can predict what the 
whole country thinks with very little 
work. And he can turn out his surveys 
almost overnight — a circumstance sure 
to put Mr. Gallup out of business. It 
looks as if Rip’s fortune were made — 
provided Grandview never changes. 

But complications develop in the form 
of a pretty young newspaper woman 
(Jane Wyman) who is campaigning for 
a new and better Grandview. The town 
becomes the stage for a grand battle 
between Rip and the campaigning lady. 
Between them, they rapidly turn Grand- 
view into the laughing stock of the 
nation. 

Here the film loses its light-hearted 
manner and goes in for some heavy 
moralizing which is not very convincing. 
Although Director Wellman has rather 
manhandled his theme, the importance 
of the members of a community work- 
ing together, the theme is still there. 
And it’s worth thinking about. With 
more thoughtful treatment, Magic 
Town could have been a tops, don't 
miss item, rather than just genial en- 
tertainment. 

Appealing as Jimmy Stewart’s soda 































jerk charm is, we can’t honestly saya 
belongs in his portrayal of a city slickam 
come to capitalize on the naiveté 
the inhabitants of a small town. 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 

Drama: ““Magic Town. ““I Kno 
Where I'm Going. “Forever Amba 
“Green Dolphin Street. ~“Monsie 
Verdoux. “Desire Me. “Wild Ha: 
“Unconquered. “Nightmare Alley. 

Comedy: “““The Voice of the T; 
tle. ~“Life with Father. “~The 
Life of Walter Mitty. 

Mystery: ““*“Crossfire. ““Ride 
Pink Horse. “Dark Passage. 

Documentary: ““The 


Story. 
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Poll-taker (Jim Stewart) and 
(Jane Wyman) distrust each o 





| SPORTS | 
Short Shots 


VER hear of a football. player who 

led his league in scoring without 
making a single touchdown all season? 
That, friends, is Lou Groza, of the 
Cleveland Browns pro footballers. 

Lou can’t run, block, pass, or tackle. 
But how he can kick! Last season he 
set two records by booting 45 extra 
points and 13 field goals. His total of 
84 points’ made him the top scorer of 
the All-America Football Conference. 

Every time the Browns need three 
points, out comes “The Toe.” The first 
thing he does is take off his helmet and 
extract a four-foot roll of canvas tape. 
He unrolls the tape and lays it on the 
field. The ball is snapped to a team- 
mate, who places it at one end of the 
tape. Lou then steps down the clean 
white line and — boom — three points 
for the Browns! 

e ae 


During the Army-Notre Dame game 
last season, Arnold Tucker, of Army, 
intercepted three of Johnny Lujack’s 
passes. On the train coming home, 
Coach Leahy drew Johnny aside and 
said, “Tell me, John, why did you 


throw so many passes to Tucker?” 

“Coach,” Lujack grinned, “he was 

the only man open.” 
e = a 

Two questions from Peekskill (N. Y.) 
H. S. students — 

Jim Walsh wants to know who made 
the longest run in football history. The 
honor goes to Wyllys Terry, of Yale. In 
1884, when the field was 110 yards 
long, Terry ran 115 yards for a touch- 
down. 

Since the field was shortened to 100 
yards in 1912, the record for the long- 
est run is 110 yards, made by Boynton, 
of Williams College in 1920. 

oO s ° 


Adele Donnelly asks: “What was the 
best-pitched game in modern baseball, 
the pitching for both teams to be con- 
sidered?” 

On May 2, 1917, Fred Toney (Cin- 
cinnati) hooked up in a pitching duel 
with Jim Vaughn (Chicago). Neither 
man gave up a hit or a run for nine in- 
nings! Cincinnati won in the tenth 
inning, 1-0. 

o . * 

Bo McMillin, coach at Indiana, has a 
son, Jerry, who is quite a football 
player at University High, Bloomington, 
Ind. Somebody recently asked Bo where 
he meant to send Jerry to college. 

“Well,” Bo drawled, “if he’s a good 
football player, I reckon I'll ship him to 





California and let him play for little 
old Pappy Waldorf. If he’s a great 
player, ['d admire for him to go to 


Michigan under little old Fritz Crisler. 2. R 
If he’s a super player, | expect the right wee | 
place would be up with little old Earl paces 
Blaik at West Point. And if he’s sensa- as 19 
tional, then he’s gonna play for little altho 
old Bo McMillin.” years 
e e 7 of m 

hours 


Marty Steinberg, of De Witt Clinton 
High (New York City), asks me to pick 
the top double-play combination. 

Chief candidates for the honor are 
the Rizzuto-Stirnweiss (Yankees), 
Reese-Stanky (Dodgers), and Bow 
dreau-Gordon -(Indians) combos. My 
pick is Boudreau-Gordon. Both these 
players are wonderful fielders and swift, 
sure pivot men. I'd also give the Riz 
zuto-Stimweiss combination a va 





over the Reese-Stanky team, mainly 
their performance in the world series. 
° o e 
Just for the record, the Yankees 
ripped off 152 double plays during the 
season; the Dodgers, 170; and the Ir 





dians, 172. Guess which team led both} ~ al 

leagues in double plays? Believe it or 

not, it was the Chicago White Sox, with 4. R 

176. Bet you couldn’t name the Chi- collis 

cago double-play combination offhand. dents 

It's Appling and Kolloway. for e: 
— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor right- 
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1, Railroad progress speaks for 
itself. But it is not measured in 
talk. 

It is measured by the exact 
yardstick of results... results 
which show up th better serv- 
ice to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads — 227,000 miles 
of them! 


ind 
ich o 


» for little 
's a great 


ee 2. Results in Better Passenger Service: Railroads 3. Results in More Effi- 
+t the right were pioneers in air conditioning. Today practically every cient Freight Service: 
e old Earl passenger car on principal runs is air conditioned. As far back The amount of work done 
he’s sensa- as 1934, railroads introduced streamlined trains. And — each day by the average 
y for little although no passenger equipment could be built in the war freight car practically dou- 
years — today around 150 of these trains, sleek symbols bled between 1926 and 1946. 
of modern transportation, cover 100,000 miles every 24 And in the first five months 
itt Clinton hours. Many more are being built! of 1947, it was almost 10% 
me to pick more than in 1946! That’s 
tion. 


one important reason why 
railroads are able to handle 
the greatest peacetime traffic in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 
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(Yankees), "616 ge / 
and Bow — : 
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and swift, 5. These facts are a matter of record. 

e the Riz They are practical, down-to-earth 
a she yardsticks of railroad progress. 

mainly 


ld series. Railroad progress is the product of 


many minds... of much planning... of 


» Yankees constant research ... of wide coopera- 
during the tion and the expenditure of billions of 
nd the In- dollars. And in measuring progress, it’s 
n led both not promises but resu/ts that count. 


lieve it or 
» Sox, with 4. Results in Greater Safety: In 1946 
. the Chi- collision, derailment, and other train acci- 
n offhand. dents resulted in only one passenger fatality 
for each 996,000,000 miles traveled. (That’s 
rts Editor right—almost a billion miles. ) 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 
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in the Clouds 


in the clouds — thinking of a career 

in aviation, that is? Would you like 
to be a pilot or a\stewardess, a flight 
engineer or a radio operator? 

In 1939 our airlines employed 3,500 
persons. Today they employ over 85,000 
men and women. There are many op- 
portunities for careers in air transport, 
if you can meet the high qualifications. 


The Flight Crew 


It takes thousands of highly skilled 
workers to operate an air carrier service 
as large as American Airlines, which 
has for years ranked first among all 
domestic airlines on the basis of total 
revenue, Your vocational editor has 
made a special study of the key jobs at 
American Airlines. Similar jobs are avail- 
able with other lines. 

The American Airlines’ flight crews 
alone include about 1,160 pilots and 
co-pilots, and about 730 stewardesses. 

An American Airlines’ pilot begins his 
career as a co-pilot, or first officer. He 
is between 20 and 385 years of age, and 
decidedly above the average in physical 
fitness. His vision is 20-20 without 
glasses. He has a commercial pilot's 
license, and has logged more than 500 
hours’ flying time. He also has a CAA 
instrument rating and a radio telephone 
operator's license. 

Most of us would consider such a man 
a veteran pilot, But to American Airlines 
he is only a student — and off to school 
the company sends him. Here the stu- 
dent officer is given hours of instruction 
in Civil Air regulations, radio code, and 
instrument-flying technique. Only after 
he has demonstrated his ability in a 
series of check flights is he permitted 
to fly as a regularly assigned first officer. 
As such he will earn a salary ranging 
from $220 to $380 a month, base pay. 
To this is added mileage and hourly pay. 

It takes from two to four years for a 
first officer to win the wings of an airline 
pilot, or captain, During this time he 
continues his training. He must log a 


Ii: you a lad or a lass with your head 


minimum of 200 more hours of flying 
time, and qualify for an airline pilot’s 
certificate which is required by the 
CAA. Base salaries paid to airline cap- 
tains at American range from $1,600 to 
$3,000 annually. When their hourly and 
mileage pay is added, they receive from 
$8,000 to $12,000. 

A stewardess must have a college 
degree or two years of college and one 
year of business experience. She is in 
closer contact with passengers than any 
other airline employee. Her personality, 
character, and appearance must reflect 
credit on the company she works for. 

Most stewardesses are between 21 
and 28 years of age. A stewardess must 
be in excellent health, weigh no more 
than 125 pounds and measure between 
five feet two inches and five feet six 
inches in height. 

American Airlines’ stewardesses take 
intensive training at the stewardess 
school in Tulsa, Okla, Starting pay is 
$155 a month, and there are periodic 
increases up to $220. The average work- 
ing day is a four-hour flight, never 
more than eight hours. Stewardesses are 
often away from home; their hours are 
irregular, making an ordinary social life 
difficult. ° 

On overseas flights the captain and 





Pan-American World Airways Photo 


Pan-American stewardess pops fro- 
zen dinners into oven aboard plane. 
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United Air Lines F 
United Air Lines pilot checks 
flight tower before taking-¢ 







first officer of a DC-4 are aided by 
flight engineer who watches the engi 
instruments. His knowledge is gaine 
during long years of airline maintenang 
work. During a ight he is the doe 
who spots an over-heated cylinder he 
and restores its temperature to norm 
He may also supervise the servicing 
the transport. At present, American 5 
cruits its flight engineers from the 
line’s ranks of licensed airplane an 
engine mechanics. Salary: $200-$50 
monthly. 


Flight Control Specialist 


A corps of specialists maintains Ames 
can’s highly developed flight contr 
system, Key personnel are: 

1. The flight dispatcher who chee 
weather, field, and traffic conditions 
fore okaying the take-off of airliners 
receives position reports of planes’ prog 
ress by radio, and checks them agair 
the flight plan. He must hold an airli 
dispatcher’s certificate issued by CA 
Frequently he is an ex-pilot. Salay 
$300-$500 monthly. 

2. The airline meteorologist studia 
atmospheric conditions and forecast 
weather along the airline route. He muq 
have either a college degree with 
major in physics or engineering, 4 
aeronautical school training with a maj 
in meteorology. Salary: $150-835 
monthly. 

3. The airline radio operator mait 
tains radio contact with aircraft in light 
and types all messages in abbreviat 
form. He must be a high school gradual 
trained in radio operation at a = 
school or at an aviation school. Hi 
must have a second-class radiotelephonj 
operator's license from the FCC. Salary 
$165-$280 monthly. 

4. The teletype operator (usually 
woman) transmits messages dealin 
with reservations and flight movemer 
reports. A good typist can learn teletyp 
at a commercial school ix a few week 
Salary: $150-$210 monthly. There a 
good opportunities for promotion 
reservations clerk. 


(Next vocational article — airli 
maintenance and engineering workers 
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* Great New 1948 Edition 











* 32-page Illustrated Book 
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i } Quoker 
: po Just Mail One Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats Trademark - iaatinte 
‘ats are t 
Ready right in the nick of time to help you develop your iets ' 
erator maid basketball skill in championship style! Send now for this 
raft in Aigh brand new Quaker Oats basketball book! See the positions 
abbreviate for shooting and playing in action photos! Read the secrets 
ool graduat of effective defenses and offenses, all diagrammed clearly. 
at a radi Act at once to get yours! Just enclose one Quaker Oats or | 
echoslt ll Mother’s Oats trademark with order form below! | THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
liotelephonf And fellows, don’t forget that it takes real stamina to Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 
CC. Salary keep up the fast tempo throughout a game. Great coaches 


—like ‘‘Pops” Harrison of Iowa, Ray Meyer of De Paul, 
and Everett Case of North Carolina State—recommend 
delicious Quaker Oats as top training cereal for athletes! 


Please send me new 1948¥%edition, “How to Star in 


» (usually Basketball’. I enclose one trademark from Quaker 


zes dealing No other natural cereal matches oatmeal’s store of Protein or Mother’s Oats. 
t movemen Vitamin B,, Food-Iron and Food-Energy—all great stam- 
arn teletyp ina and vitality builders! Ea® a hearty bowlful daily! _ OS sehr see ee 
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The World's Best-Tasting Breakfast Food — a 
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You'll Write Your Best 
with an 


Gsterbrook 


Themes, home-work ...all your 
writing is just naturally easier 
when you’re using an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. That’s because an 
Esterbrook writes your way. From 
33 numbered point styles you 
choose the point that’s right for 
you...and screw it into the 
fountain pen yourself ! 





Another thing, you can keep an 
Esterbrook writing your way 
always! If you ever damage the 
point, simply get a Renew-Point 
at any pen counter. Ask for it 
by number. Pen, complete with 
the right point for the way you 
write, $1.50 up. . 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 








NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 





TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 





BOY dates GIRL, 





Sweat-of-the-brow cure for shyness. 


coming down the street, you 

cross to the other side to avoid 
speaking to them. At a class gather- 
ing you sit in a back seat and slip 
out as soon as the business meeting 
is over. At a party you hide in a cor- 
ner and scowl at your shoelaces. 

You sound like a misanthrope 
(Mr. Webster’s fancy word for a fel- 
low who hates otler people.) But 
you're not. You'd love to be in the 
thick of things. It’s just that you're 
shy. Your throat constricts every 
time you start to ask a girl for a date. 

Or maybe you're the girl who can 
talk a blue streak when you're with 
other girls, but who shrinks into si- 
lence when a boy come: on the 
scene. 

What can you do about this shy- 
ness — self-consciousness — “butter- 
flies in the gastric cavity” — whatever 
it is that sets in whenever a member 
of the opposite sex appears? 


WW cor you see Donna and Lucy 


Q. I am about to lose the only girl 1 
ever really wanted to date — all because 
of bashfulness. I would like you to let 
me know as quickly as possible what I 
can do to overcome my bashfulness? 


A. You're tired of listening to Chris 
Cramer spellbind Mary Lou with an ex- 
planation of how a fly flies — when you 
know more about aerodynamics than 
Chris ever thought of knowing. You're 
tired of mumbling that you couldn’t pos- 
sibly when someone asks you to make 








an announcement at a class meeting, 
But the social spotlight has always ter. 
rified you. And you're awed at the 
amount of courage it must take really to 
face the world and converse with the 
people. 

The odd fact of the matter is that 
the strain on your nervous system will 
be considerably less the minute you get 
rid of your shyness. 

Take a good look at your friend Chris 
He talks easily with all girls, not to 
mention teachers and parents, When 
he sees a “slick trick” at a party, i 
doesn’t take him five minutes to find 
out her name is Vicky and to wangk 
an introduction. Five minutes more, 
and he has Vicky in a heated debate 
over the new long skirts. Does Chris 
look as if it were grim going? Not on 
your life! He’s the happiest, most easy- 
going fellow in the crowd. He’s the fel- 
low you'd like to be. 

But how do you get that way? The 
first step is to forget about yourself. 
Start focusing your attention on the out- 
side world, instead of on your own 
troubles. Stop listening to the sound of 
your own voice, and listen to those 
around you. No one is as conscious of 
your shyness as you are. Only by blush- 
ing, stammering, and running from 
people do you call attention to yourself. 

Naturally, we don’t expect you to 
become the smoothest Sam in school 
overnight. The boys who are glib with 
the gab have had a lot of practice. And 
before you start leading the cheers, it’s 
a good idea to exercise your vocal chords 
with the crowd on the sidelines, 

Go out for some group activities. 
Sports, clubs, and class projects are all 
wonderful for building up your social 
confidence. 

You may have to muster up all your 
courage just to join the Dramatics Club. 
But once you're in, you won't have time 
to turn timid. Don’t be afraid you'll be 
expected to spout the leading man’s 
lines right off the bat. It’s more likely 
that you'll be pressed into service as a 
scene-shifter or prop man. 

And when Mary Lou comes around 
to ask you the proper method of nail- 
ing together stage scenery, you'll prob- 
ably have forgotten that you're too bash- 
ful to talk to girls. You'll find it easy 
and natural to talk with her —a whole 
lot easier than sweating through that 
fifth period study hall trying to screw 
up the courage to ask her for a date. 


Q. I am quite at ease with all girls, 
but when a boy approaches, I just seem 
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te fade into the background. Can you 
suggest a way in which I can over- 
come this self-consciousness which sets 
in whenever a “hunk-o-man” appears? 


A. You're not really shy. When you're 
among girls, you're a lively lassie. And 
you don't mind standing up in front of 
, hundred people to deliver a debate. 
But when you see one lone crew-cut 
coming your way, you go into a deep 
freeze. 

The affliction is common. It works 
the other way round, too. The lad 
who’s the life of the stag party is some- 
times reduced to stuttering confusion 
at the approach of a plaid skirt. 

This variety of jitters originates with 
the superstition that the members of the 
opposite sex are a special species — mys- 
terious and unfathomable —to be 
treated reverently at all times. Too often 
a girl visualizes all boys as Sir Galahads 
or Gregory Pecks. No wonder she is 
struck with silence when one of them 
sits next to her in the cafeteria. 

From where we sit, this character in 
the checked sports jacket, who can stow 
away four chocolate malteds at one sit- 
ting, doesn’t look any more like Sir G. 
than you resemble the “lily maid of 
Astolat.” 

If you try thinking of the boy-next- 
door as a real person, rather than as all 
the romantic heroes of your dreams, 
most of your terrors will vanish. You'll 
realize he listens to the same radio pro- 
grams you listen to and has the same 
struggle with algebra. He probably has 
as much trouble getting to school on 
time as you do, and his waltzing style 
could stand some improvement. 

In addition to the twinkle in his eye 
and his breezy line of talk, he has a 
few shortcomings — just as you have. 

True, he’s better at pole vaulting than 
you are. But that doesn’t make him an 
“out-of-this-world” character. Your 
bosom friend, Frannie, plays the clari- 
net, while you're on the tone-deaf side. 
But that doesn’t frighten you, does it? 
You don’t conclude that you and Fran- 
nie don’t talk the same language. 

Try thinking of the boys you know 
as flesh-and-blood characters — not 
silhouettes you'd like to see 
moonlight. Treat them’ in the 
frank, natural way you treat your girl 
friends. It will be easier on you, and it 
makes a bigger hit with the bovs. When 
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GEE MOM - YOU 
SHOULD'VE CALLED 
ME SOONER! I HATE 
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you start acting coy or sophisticated, the | 


boys get rattled, too. 
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One of the many fine foods 







baked by Nabisco 


: WAtional 
. BiScuit 
COmpany 


.. especially when Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat is on the breakfast menu. For 
a bowl of these crunchy, golden-good 
biscuits and milk is bound to make 
anyone come a-running! Try this 
hearty, whole wheat treat. It’s a break- 


fast that will help you think 
better—play better all morn- 
ing. Look for the package with 
the picture of Niagara Falls— 
that’s the one and only 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 









































































































Big Boy 
(Continued) 


the year before and gradually he im- 
proved. By the following spring all that 
remained of that temper was the way 
he’d cock his head to one side and 
roll a saucer eye at us. He was a little 
more than two years old and one of the 
most beautiful Morgan horses I have 
ever seen. He was thick through the 
neck and shoulders, deep-chested, and 
with high withers arching to narrow 
hips. His neck was always bowed and 
he held his head high. He seldom 
walked anywhere. It was always a kind 
of impatient prance as though that tre- 
mendous power in his body could be 
released at feather touch. He had more 


than earned his name of Big Boy. The 
little brushy mane and whiskbroom tail 
were now long and flowing. He was 
magnificent. 

Marion spent entire afternoons with 
him, leading him around the corral by 
a halter. I asked her one day what that 
was for, and she just smiled and said 
I'd find out later. That had been going 
on for several weeks when one morning 
I noticed she had wrapped a gunny 
sack around Big Boy’s head. I knew 
she was getting ready to break him. 

“Marion,” I said, “I know you're a 
good rider, honey, But you've never 
ridden a brone before. When Big Boy 
cuts loose, it'll take a good man to ride 
him out.” 

“Now you promised you wouldn't in- 





How to romance a ballet dancer 






atau S OARS SA 

1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. oucH! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 





MN 


4 waa 


2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn’t mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 





4. Well! Seems this delightful danseuse 
has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who’s complaining? 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 








terfere,” she pleaded. “I'm not going te 
try it for a long time yet. But you 
must let me do it my way.” 

I looked at the blindfold again, try. 
ing to figure it out. “If you're not go. 
ing to ride him, why have you got him 
blindfolded?” 

She laughed softly as though enjoy. 
ing some immense secret. “You wait 
and see.” 

She took the lead rope again and be. 
gan parading Big Boy around the cor. 
ral. In all my years of bronc-busting | 
never saw it done that way before. After 
about half an hour more, she tethered 
him to the hitching rail and got a saddle 
blanket. With one hand she stroked the 
horse’s neck and with the other rubbed 
the blanket very gently across his back. 
The horse quivered, She smoothed out 
the blanket and tied it on with a piece 
of rope. Big Boy kicked at the rope, 
dangling under his belly, but Marion 
succeeded in quieting him. She led him 
back to the corral and the walking 
around started again. 

“How long do you keep that up?” | 
asked. 

“Oh, a week or so.” 

As a matter of fact, it was ten days 
before she took the next step in her 
plan. I'd gotten up late that morning 
and saw Marion down at the corral. 
Big Boy was walking around behind 
her. The gunny sack was still around 
his head, But there was something that 
made me stop and stare. On his back 
was Marion’s light saddle. I ran down 
to the corral, certain that any minute 
she would try to mount. 

“Marion, you're not going to ride him 
now, are you?” I called. 

“No,” she answered. “I'll let you know 
when.” 

It was the strangest way to break a 
horse I'd ever seen. I sat down on the 
gate and watched, thinking hard 
Marion looked small and lost in the 
wide corral with that towering black 
horse at her heels, but there was unmis- 
takable sureness in everything she did 
I couldn’t help admiring her self-con- 
fidence, but I was dubious that she 
would ever break the big fellow by just 
leading him around the corral. I guess 
she noticed my quandary for she 
stopped beside me. 

“Puzzled, darling?” she asked. 

I nodded. 

“Well, the idea is to get him used to 
things gradually. He’s already accus 
tomed to the blanket, halter, and blind- 
fold and pretty soon he won't mind 
the saddle. I'll put myself on the same 
way.” 

“As long as he can’t see you it's all 
right,” I reckoned. “But what happens 
when you take off the blind?” 

She shrugged her small shoulders 
“He knows me and he likes me,” she 
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said simply. “I'll expect him to act like 
i gentleman.” 


' [just shook my head. In all the horse 
wrangling I'd seen there was no such 
inethod. Besides, there was little gentle- 
nan in that pony — and at least eleven 
hundred pounds of dynamite you could 
count on. I suggested we hobble him for 
the first few times, but Marion would 
have none of that. 

“If he throws me, I'll try again,” she 
aid. 

Then I tried to bargain for the first 
ride, but she insisted it was a matter 
trictly between her and Big Boy. 

‘If it was any other horse,” I ex- 
plained, “I wouldn’t mind seeing you 
try it. But that horse isn’t right yet, 
Marion. I think he’s an outlaw.” 

“You're just prejudiced,” she de- 
fended angrily, “He’s all right, Jim. He’s 
just naughty sometimes. If we had a 
child, you wouldn’t condemn him for 
life just because he broke a window or 
two would you?” 

I could see there was no use arguing. 
Marion had a lot of faith and love for 
that colt and maybe she was right in 
feeling the way she did. But I know 
horses pretty well and can usually pick 
out a bad one. I decided not to say any 
more about it. Somehow I'd have to get 


‘rid of that pony before she tried to ride 


him or I'd have to work him over first 
myself without her knowing. 


It was about a week later and I hadn’t 
been able to get Marion away from the 
ranch long enough to do either. At 
breakfast Marion announced she would 
ride her colt with the blindfold on, 


We went down to the barn and got 
him ready. I still wanted to try the 
hobble chains, but she persisted in run- 
ning things her own way. She wanted 
me to lead the horse around the corral 
while she waited on the fence. After 
a few turns I was to stop beside her 
and she’d get on. Then we’d go march- 
ing around again for an hour or so. 

I'd been following her instructions 
for fifteen or twenty minutes before she 
told me to stop at the next turn. 


As I came near her, I slid my hands 
up the lead rope to Big Boy’s halter 
and took a good grip on my nerves. I 
stopped Big Boy and nudged him over 
to the fence. Marion held the saddle 
horn in both hands and lowered herself 
into the saddle, watching Big Boy 
testily. The horse shivered and stepped 
about, but didn’t seem to mind the 
load too much. We began circling the 
corral and he cowhopped a few times, 
bouncing Marion forward, In another 
ten minutes things were as nice as 
could be. 

We'd made the round of the corral for 
some time, the gunny sack still over 
Big Boy’s eyes. Then I saw Marion lean 
forward and unfasten the cord holding 


| 
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Close-up from movie reveals com- 
mon violation. Defense attempts 
to prevent field goal while the ball 
is rin magnet. Violation is com- 
mitted when defensive player hits 
ball as it touches the hoop. 


This picture from the movie shows 
the start of a common (legal) 
screen play. As No. 4 makes a 
quick Le 4 No. 7 screens out the 
opposition, allowing the man with 
the ball sufficient room to shoot 
or dribble. 
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Wihhon 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 
IT’S WILSON TODAY 


You've read the rules. Here's your chance 
to see them in the movies. Wilson is just 
releasing a new film “Basketball by-the- 
Code,” and it’s a firecracker. Here’s a 
30-minute program which takes in those 
key rules and play situations and pre- 
sents them in a manner mor® entertain- 
ing than your favorite cartoon. Every 


ofhcial of basketball who's seen it, calls 
- and you will, too! 


it the best ever . . 












Another typical foul you'll see in 
this movie consists of offensive 
charging. You'll notice that just as 
A shoots, he pushes B away from 
him .. . thus, the foul is charged to 
the shooter and the field goal does 
not count if made. 


Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 
can obtain the film through 
any of the following: 





‘# — 
Executive Officer, State High 
I Athletic Association. 


The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Official Sports Film Service, 7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


apg oe 


This film is endorsed by the 
National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, and the National 
Basketball Rules Committee. 





a £.) Ga Ot te Ot tJ) tJ 1) 


*Film jointly sponsored by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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PLANTERS 


DICTIONARY! 


Mr. Peanut says, “Don’t 
delay, send for it today.” 


Here it is—that big, up-to- 
date WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
you've always needed; chock- 
full of important definitions 
and interesting facts that will 
improve your vocabulary and 
increase your store of know!l- 
edge. Just send 25¢ and two 

FL empty Se PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK 
WRAPPERS. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 








Send today for new book about 


“ATOMIC ENERGY” 
and “The Wonders of Chemistry’ 
Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chemcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 


The Porter Chemical Co., 41 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 
Sell your 


S E N l Oo R S classmates 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 





‘ree cards and sample kit 


CRA 1425 E. Elm St. 


Seranton 5, Pa. 


r 





by our expert designers. o trom your rough shetch 
RING shown, $2.00 PIN only gold-tilled $1.00: sterling 
sitver or gold plete, 75<¢ GUARD: seme prices os pin 
Add Fed Tex oli prices! Request typrcel style sheet 


€. K. GROUSE CO, 400 Bruce Ave, No. Attleboro, Mass. 





your class or club. Over 
igns. Finest quality. 
Bea, Metal Arts Co 





Sell i School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in 





the blind. She grinned at me confidently 
and I tried to smile back the same way, 
but it just wasn’t in me. I was scared, 

When the gunny sack slid oft the 
shining black head, Big Boy jerked in 
surprise, I tensed my hands on the lead 
rope, holding it tight. We started for- 
ward again and I could see him looking 
around at things generally for a moment. 
Then his eye caught Marion on his back. 
Those pointed ears laid back flat and 
his eyes bugged out like billiard balls. 
I felt the rope burn my hands and that 
black bulk was high in the air, twisting 
and bucking hard. He camg down stiff 
on his front legs, sunfishing. I don’t 
think Marion ever knew what happened. 
That first jump had hurled her against 
the fence. 

I ran to that limp, small, white form 
lying in the dirt. She was unconscious 
and I remember praying all the way 
to the house she would be all right. She 
was so light and motionless in my arms, 
like a broken flower. Big Boy had 
raced out the open gate and I could 
just catch glimpses of him going across 
the hills. 

At the hospital in Fort Huachuca 
the doctor had told me to go home. It 
would be several days before they'd 
know. But I couldn't go back. I took 
a room in a hotel at Fort Huachuca 
and every day I went out to the hos- 
pital. Marion had suffered a fractured 
skull and a crushed vertebra in her 
back. It was six days before I could 
see her. That afternoon the doctor told 
me she'd be all right, but I couldn't 
take her home for several weeks. 

She was smiling when I went into 
the room and the first thing she said 
was, “Where's Big Boy?” 

“I—I don’t know,” I said. “T haven’t 
been home. I’ve been waiting to see 
you since Friday.” 

“He wasn’t much of a gentleman,” 
she said wistfully. “I won’t trust him 
again.” 

I was glad to hear her say that be- 
cause I was afraid she might try to 
ride him when she got well. 

“I guess you were right all along,” 
she admitted. “But he’s so beautiful. 
I wonder if you’d have him where I 
can watch him when I come home.” 

“Sure,” I agreed. “Anything you 
want, honey.” 

She looked at me seriously for a 
moment. “He’s so wonderful,” she said. 
“Maybe God just didn’t intend for him 
to be ridden ever. Maybe He just made 
Big Boy for people like me to own 
and love and look at.” 

She made me feel so queer inside 
when she said that, I could only 
squeeze her hand and stare out the 
window. All I could say was, “I'll bring 
him in from the hills as soon as I get 
back.” 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N26 


What comes in 
ovals, oblongs 
squares; 

What sticks to 
glass or 
earthenwares, 
Or even meial 
in a pinch; 
What makes a 
king job 

a cinch? 
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Foggy, Foggy Dew 
During the war American soldiers 


Speed refused to have their spirits 





pened by the dense fogs. 

e colonel of a regiment, making a 
night tour of a certain camp, was chal- 
laged by a sentry who had been stand- 
ing at his post fo: two hours in a driv- 
ing rain. 

“Who goes there?” asked the sentry. 
“Friend,” replied the colonel. 
“Welcome to our mist!” quipped the 


sentry. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Guaranteed Cure 


A fellow was sitting in a doctor’s of- 
when another patient, anxious to 
into a discussion of symptoms, 
him what he was there for. The 
patient replied: “A couple of 
months ago I swallowed a handful of 
mothballs.” 
“Really?” said the second patient. 
‘What was the reaction?” 

“Well,” said the first patient, “I 
haven't been bothered with moths 
since.” 


Jim Henaghan in The Hollywood Reporter 


Wise Guy 


A certain John Smith witnessed an 
auto accident, and when the policeman 
asked his name, the innocent witness 
replied, “John Smith.” 

"No foolishness,” the cop barked. 
“Give me your real name!” 

“Okay,” Smith replied. “Put me down 
as Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Well, that’s better,” the officer said 
as he jotted down the name and ad- 
dress. “I've been fooled often enough 
with that Smith stuff.” 


The Furrow 
The Customer Is Always Right 


Columnist Syd Skolsky tells one 
about a shop owner in that interna- 
tional port, Marseilles. The fellow had 
a sign hanging in his show window 
reading, “All Languages Spoken Here.” 

One day a customer entered and 
started to speak English to the shop 
owner. The owner indicated that he 
didn’t understand. The customer then 
tried German, and then Russian. But 
the owner continued to shake his head. 

Finally the customer protested in 
French, “But you have a sign in your 
window saying, ‘All Languages Spoken 
Here,’” 

The owner shrugged, “That doesn’t 


mean me. It’s my customers.” 
N. ¥. Post 





Imposter 


A lean, brown young man, and rather 
handsome, too, showed up at a movie 
studio and presented a letter which ad- 
mitted him for an interview. He said 
he was a good cowhand, knew all the 
trick stuff, and wanted a job in 
“westerns.” 

“Tenor or baritone?” asked the man 
in the casting office. 

“I can’t sing,” replied the applicant, 
“but I can ride anything on four legs.” 


39 


“Play a guitar or banjo?” asked the 
studio executive. 

“No, but I’m not stage-shy. 1 made 
most of the pig rodeos, and I rode four 
times in. Madison Square.” 

“Play the accordion, maybe?” 

“Can't play anything,” admitted the 
young man, “but. mister, you give me 
a rope and I"! show . . .” 

The casting director waved him out 
impatiently. 

“And you call yourself a cowboy!” 


he scoffed. 


Coronet 








oR ele-facts 


HOW A TELEPHONE SYSTEM GROWS 








phones connected 


to grow. 








MEETING PLACE 

Actually, of course, your telephone is 
not connected directly with every other 
telephone. Its wires go to a CENTRAL 
OFFICE where all the lines in your 
neighborhood come together. There a 
skilled operator or intticate dialing 
equipment matches the right wires 
making your call possible. 


TIN-CAN HOOK-UP 


Remember when you made a “tele- 
phone system” like this? Now just 
imagine a regular telephone sys- 
tem built the same way—two tele- 


wires. Simple, isn’t it? But look what 
happens when our system begins 


by a pair of 





2+2=—6 


If we were to add two more 
telephones and connect them 
all together, we'd need six 
pairs of wires. For six tele- 
phones, we'd need fifteen 
wires; for twelve, sixty-six 
wires; and so on. For a city 
the size of New York, we'd 
need two million million pairs 
of wires! 





@ The more telephones, the more useful your own telephone — and the 
more complex the system. Despite all the new telephones being added, your 
service today is a marvel of speed, accuracy, clearness and dependability. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THAT'S WHAT | CAME To 
TALK TO YOU ABOUT, HARRY. 
UNLESS HIS CLASSWORK 
IMPROVES, He’LL BE 
INELIGIBLE FOR THE TEAM 


FINE THING, THE 
TEAM CAPTAIN ON 
THE BENCH FOR THE 
BiG GAME. 1 CAN'T 
CATCH UP IN 


BILL SAUNDERS IS 
CERTAINCY THE 
SPARK PLUG OF 
THIS YEAR’S TEAM 





REASON FOR YOUR 
LOW MARKS IS 
SLOPPY PAPERS 








eos THAT'S THE WAY 
IS, BILL. AND MR. 
MARKEM SAYS, ONE 

















































GOSH, SALLY, 1 YES , MY / CONGRATULATIONS, BILL, THE Ot, BOY... WE win : 

NEVER KNEW UNDERWOOD CHAMPION | [FACULTY TELLS ME YouR work's] (18 TO13! 1F 1T HADN'T (--. AND IF IT HADNT BEEN FOR 

HOME WORK SURELY SPEEDS THINGS IMPROVED 100%. KEEP UP THE BEEN FOR BILL, It UNDERWUOD CHAMPION, 

COULD GO UR. AND NOBODY CAN coop WORK... AND TRY TO MAKE | | WE'D HAVE LOST BILL WOULDN'T HAVE 

SO FAST SAY THAT YOUR PAPERS A TOUCHDOWN FOR MEIN THE THE GAME PLAYED TODAY 
CENTRAL GAME TOMORROW 


_ AREN'T NEAT Now ! 
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Wo MORE FALLING GEHIND FOR me. THANKS 
TO SALLY, |'VE LEARNED The EASY Way To 
KEEP MY MARKS UP. I'M ASKING DAD 
FOR AN UNOERWOOD CHAMPION... TODAY ! 
AND THATS A TIP FOR YOU, TOO. 
You'lLt GET ALONG BETTER WITH NEATLY 
TYPED HOME WORK AND CLASSROOM PAPERS. 
AND YOU'LL HAVE MORE TIME 

FOR SPORTS AND OTHER activities! 








Underwood Corporation .. . Portable Typewriter Division 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 

Sales and Service Everywhere 
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1 TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


3-T 






Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Free Enterprise 


PaMPHLETs: Cartels or Free Enter- 

wise, T. W. Arnold (No. 103, ’46), 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38 

) St, New York 16, 20c. The American 
Way of Business (Problems in Ameri- 
can Life, Unit no. 20, 44), Nat'l Assoc. 
of Sec. School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Wash., D. C. 30c. Business in a 
Democracy (You and Industry Series, 
42), Nat'l Assoc. of Manufacturers, 14 
W. 49 St., New York 20, free. Ameri- 
can Competitive Enterprise System 
(46), Chamber of Commerce of U.S. 
Economic Res. Dept., Wash., D. C., 
1c. Government and Economic Life, 
rs Lyon and V. Abramson (Pam. no. 







H, YES You 
AN. COME 
VER TO my 
DUSE AND 


40), The Brookings Institute, 
oc 


{ 


PaMPHLETs: Burmese Independence, 
the Final Steps (47), British Inf. 
im Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, free. People of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, R. Kennedy (Bulle- 
tin, 47), U. S. Office of Educ., Wash. 
95, D. C. France and the Future of 
Indo-China, L. K. Rosinger (Reports, 
vol. 21, no. 5, 45), Foreign Policy As- 
soc.. 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 35c. Free- 
dom for Korea, F. M. Brewer (vol. 2, 
no. 16, ’45), Editorial Res. Reports, 
1013 13th St., Wash. 5, D. C., 75c to 
libraries, $1 to others. One Year of Phil- 
ippine Republic, E. W. Mill (Pub. 
2877, LC 47-46080 (’47), Gov't. Print- 
ing Office, Wash., D. C. Spotlight on 
the Far East (’45), Cooperative project 


Italy 


First nation to go fascist and first to 
be defeated, Italy is now one of U. S.’s 
first Marshall Plan problems. 

PAMPHLETS: Struggle for Recovery 
-an Allied Dilemma, C. G, Haines (Re- 
ports, vol. 20, no. 18, ’44); Future of 
Italy's Colonies, V. McKay (Reports, 
vol. 20, No. 21, ’46); both Foreign Pol- 
icy Assoc. (see above), 25c. 

Booxs: What to Do with Italy, G. 
Salvemini and G. Pa Piana (Duell, ’43), 
$2.75. Contemporary Italy, Carlo 
Sforza (Dutton, 44), $3.50, Red Sky 
Over Rome, A. D. Kyle (Houghton 
Mifflin, °38), $2—teen-age fiction. 
Bread and Wine, Ignazio Silone (Har- 
per, 37), $2.50. Italy, E. Wiskemann 
(Oxford Univ. Press, ’47), $1.75. 








V orld! 








New Nations of Asia 


Democracy Series No. 12. Dec. 8 in 
Senior and World Week 


Booxs: Life, Liberty, and Property, 
A. W. Jones (Lippincott, 41), $3.50. 
Capitalism the Creator, Carl Snyder 
(Macmillan, ’40), $3.75. The Story of 
Human Progress, L, C. Marshall (Mac- 
millan, ’25), $1.48. Price Making in a 
Democracy, E. G. Nourse (Brookings, 
44), $3.50. 

ArTICLEs: “Silvio Gesell and Free 
Private Enterprise,” G. R. Walker, Har- 
per's, July, ’46. “Citizen, Heal Thyself,” 
W. K. Jackson, Nation’s Business, Dec. 
"46. 

Firms: Your Town—A _ story of 
America, 10 min.; Three to Be Served, 
27 min.; both 16 mm. sd. b&w. Free 
loan (trans. charges), Nat'l Assoc. of 
Mfrs. 


December 8 in Senior 


Social Studies Ed. 


of American Pacific Relations and Web- 
ster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 40c. 

ARTICLES: Special issue on “Philip- 
pine Islands,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 
17, 47. “Burma, the Newest Nation,” 
March 3, ’47; “Frontier in the East,” 
March 31, ’47; both in World Week. 
“Old Era Is Come in the Far East,” 
F. Hailey, N. Y. Times Magazine, Feb. 
9, °47. 

Books: Inside Asia, John Gunther 
(Harper, ’42), $3.50. Short History of 
the Far East, K. S. Latourette (Mac- 
millan, ’45), $4.75. 

FitMs AND Fitmstnrips: Society for 
Visual Education, Chicago, has film- 
strips and slides on several of these 
countries. Write for catalogues. 


December 8 in 
Junior Scholastic 


ArticLes: “After Fascism, What?” 
Senior Scholastic, Jan. 20, ’47. “Peasants 
Stir in Groping Italy,” C. Levi, N. Y. 
Times Mag., Sept. 14, °47. “This Is 
Italy,” G. Burck, Fortune, Aug., 47. 
“Caesar with Palm Branch,” Time, May 
5, °47. 

Fr: Italy. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 17 min. 
March of Time. 

Stwes: Society for Visual Ed., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has about 150 Kodachrome 
slides (2x2) on Italy. Write for cat- 
alogue. 

Script: Italians in the United States 
(Americans All, Immigrants All, no. 
120), 30. min., Radio Script Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Ed., Wash. 25, D. C. 
Recording also available. 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


November 17, 1947 

Social Studies: de Gaulle Rides 
Again; End of Installment Buying Re- 
strictions; Commager — Impact of 
French Revolution. 

All Classes: Inside Washington — 
General O. Bradley, VA Administrator; 
Democracy Series — Secret Police and 
Terror. 

English Classes: Theme — The Farm, 
Radio Play: The Desert Blooms by 
Gladys Schmitt. Story: Fourteen in All; 
Grammar: What Is the Use of Verbs? 


November 24, 1947 
No Issue: Thanksgiving Holiday. 


December 1, 1947 
All Classes: Learning Democracy in 
School. 
English Classes: Theme — The Small 
Town. 





Salesmanship 


December 1 in 
Practical English 


In these “sales” conscious days, it’s 
good to know what selling is and how 
to go about it — even if you're just the 
consumer. 

PaMPHLETs: The Jobs of the Sales- 
man and Salesperson (Occupational 
Brief no. 93, Jan., 46), U. S. Gov't 
Printing Office, Wash., D. C., 5c. Ca- 
reers in Sales: What Have They to Offer 
Youth? (46), Sales Management, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, 5c. Salesman- 
ship, W. J. Horvath (Voc. and Prof. 
Monograph, no. 71, ’47), Bellman Pub. 
Co., 83 Newbury St., Boston 16, 75c. 

Books: Retail Sales Workers, Picture 
Fact Associates (Harper Bros., ’41), $1; 
school ed., 80c. Selling: A Job That's 
Always Open, Frances Maule (Funk, 
"40), $2. Principles of Selling, H. K. 
Nixon (McGraw Hill, °42), $2.50. 
Salesmanship for Vocational and Per- 
sonal Use, C. B. Strand (McGraw Hill, 
"42), $2. 

Articies: “Six Million Jobs,” Prac- 
tical English, Sept. 15, °47, “Salesmen 
in the Postwar World,” H. M. Bowser, 
Business Ed. World, Oct., ’46. “Tricks 
that Ring Cash Registers,” E. Wheeler, 
Nation’s Business, Dec., °46. 

Fim: It’s the Little Things that 
Count. 16 mm, sd. 30 min. Sale or loan 
(trans. charges). Bates Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. 





































































— PLAYS 


Written and 
Ready to Use 


© dimntins — Romances — 
Biographical Sketches ... 
written and adapted expressly for 
school use by specialists in the radio 
field. Perfect for oral English classes 
— assembly programs — radio work- 
shop. 
Tear off here . . . MAIL TODAY 


Quantity LIST OF TITLES 


COMEDY AND ROMANCE 
OLIVER BEAN 

Laughs and heartbreak when a young 
hopeful faces lights and camera in his 
first screen test. 


MR. ELLIOT’S CRAZY NOTION 
A horseless carriage roars down main 
street and makes hilarious history. 
SIXTEEN 

A young girl falls in love and the 
world is suddenly shining—and sad. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
DUSKY SINGING 

How Stephen Foster's genius immortal- 
ized the rich, sad, dusky singing of the 
south. 

—___.THE RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT 
The first big break that launched young 
Edgar Allan Poe on his road to world 
acclaim. 

VIENNESE SERENADE 


In one brief evening Schubert writes a 
love song the world will always sing. 


EDUCATIONAL AND 


INSPIRATIONAL 

THE DESERT BLOOMS 

A Kansos wheat former triumphs over 
nature. 

THE SECRET WEAPON 

With stark realism o fantasy drives home 
the true meaning of dictatorship and 
its threat to democracy. 


SHAKESPEARE 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A skillful condénsation leaving all the 
tang and flavor Shakespeare wrote into 
this immortal play. 

PYRAMUS AND THISBE 

Comic interlude from Shakespeare's en- 
chanting “Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 
TOTAL 

25¢ PER TITLE 

in quantities of less than ten 


10c PER TITLE 
in quantities of ten or more 


5c PER TITLE 
in quantities of one hundred or more 


Indicate quantity . . . tear off coupon on dotted 
line . . . mail with check or money order TODAY. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find for 
_______copies of Scholastic Radio 
Plays as indicated above . 
Name 
Address 









































School 
City 
Zone State. 








Off the Press 


Freedom of the Movies, by Ruth A. 
Inglis. University of Chicago Press, 
1947, 241 pp. $3. 


Most mature theater-goers agree that 
the motion picture industry has not yet 
developed its full possibilities. Now we 
have a study of the movies by the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press. Fi- 
nanced by Time, Inc., and Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

Prepared by Dr. Ruth A. Inglis, the 
study delves deeply into printed and 
manuscript materials. She interviewed 
many people in and out of the industry. 
She handles the complicated industry 
with her eye on a readable story. You 
will be engrossed by chapters on the 
social role of the screen, history and 
economics of the industry, attempts at 
control, and self-regulation. 

From its study of the findings, the 
Commission urges that freedom of the 
press be extended to motion pictures; 
that the Government attack monopolies 
in the industry; that the industry try to 
promote “intelligent understanding of 
domestic and international affairs”; that 
part of the industry’s profits be used “to 
promote experimental ventures”; that 
the public itself “insist upon the highest 
attainable accomplishments by the 
movies.” 

All teachers, and especially English 
teachers, will want to examine this crit- 







































CHO 


ical study of a medium which affects 
and our students, 


Sense and Nonsense in Education, 
H. M. Lafferty. Macmillan, 1947, 9 
pp. $2. 


When we finished Freedom of t 
Movies, reviewed above, we did not « 
pect to run into a movie critic so sog 
This time the pressure is being put « 
by Professor Lafferty of East Te 
State Teachers College. In Chapter | 
“Lights! Camera! Action!” he happ 
excoriates the stereotyped glamori 
tion of doctors, lawyers, police 
geants, and stenographers. Then 
places Hollywood upon the stand ar 
raises the question: “Do Americ 
school teachers really look and act 
Hollywood seems to think they dd 
Are they inhuman, charmless creaturg 
Professor Lafferty knows the a 
He even knows teachers who are awa 
that a “‘full house’ does not alw 
mean ‘standing room only.’” : 

Mr. Lafferty pokes fun at educatio 






















FOR SO 


nch El 


ms 
To give 


jargon, ranging from “frames of ref. 
erence” to “pupil self-rating.” You rench ele 
enjoy this caricature of educatio ral pictur 


planners, if you do not attempt to reage""- 
it at one sitting —which you will } —- 
tempted to do. pwrener 
In the | 


Howarp L. Hurwitz §pajor polit 





























land the 

INVITATION TO A PARTY here are 
If you plan to attend the Nov. 27-29 conventions of — of 

The Nationai Council of Social Studies leading to 
St. Louis often do n 

indicate. 

The National Council of Teachers of English Assi 

San Francisco ignme 
and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- Have s 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party French P 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper at 5:30, Thanksgiving Day, eclumn Ii 
November 27, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be French Pe 

stated on your guest card. munists, 
cans, min 
Scholastic Magazines, M. R. Robinson, Publisher umn list | 

R.S.V.P. (Send request. Guest card will be mailed to you.) ers, who 
mm mm tem me me eee ete., whz 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. a. coh 
Dea: Mr. Robinson: recen 
1 accept Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving party. | plan of vote, | 
to attend the Have ; 
National Council of Social Studies convention dents fill 
National Council of Teachers of English convention tead . I 

Very truly yours, Charlie’. 

Have 
sag causes fi 
School the elec 

City. Zone State disvaste 
pport « 
Magazine used 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


nch Elections (p. 8) 


To give the results of the recent 
French elections and to present a gen- 
wl picture of the French _ political 
prisis. 


otivation 


In the United States we have two 

ajor political parties — the Democratic 
and the Republican. But in France 
there are usually four or more major 
parties and numerous smaller ones, The 
mames of the French parties are mis- 
leading to many outsiders. The parties 
often do not represent what their names 
indicate. 


P Assignment 


Have students make a chart of the 
French political parties. In the .eft 
cclumn list the parties (Rally of the 
French People, Radical Socialists, Com- 
munists, Socialists, Popular Republi- 
cans, minor parties); in the second col- 
umn list facts about each party (lead- 
ers, who belongs — anti-Communists, 
ete, what party stands for); in the 
third column list what parties did in 
the recent election (polled 40 per cent 
of vote, lost 20 per cent, etc.). 

Have an open-book lesson with stu- 
dents filling out their charts as they 
tead “The Return of ‘Le Grand 
Charlie’.” 

Have students make a list of the 
causes for de Gaulle’s group winning 

election. (Revival of Comintern; 





bid | 






distaste for politically-inspired strikes; 
pport of Marshall Plan; desire for one 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


When Terror Rules (p. 14) 
Aim 
To show the difference between the 


police system in a free state and in a 
police state. 


Motivation 

Englishmen affectionately call their 
policemen “Bobbies.” We Americans do 
not always appreciate how fortunate 
we are to have the police system We 
have. We sometimes show this by call- 
ing the neighborhood policeman a 
“cop” or a “flatfoot.” We need only to 
look at the records of the secret police 
in such police states as Nazi Germany 
or Communist Russia to realize how 
lucky we are. 


Presentation 


Have students read “When Terror 
Rules the State” and be prepared to 
discuss the following questions: 

Who controls the police in our coun- 
try? What was the chief purpose of 
the Gestapo~and Storm Troopers in 
Germany? How did they operate? How 
de the secret police of Russia work to 
protect the Communist dictatorship? 
How do the Russians get their slave 
labor? What are trials in Russia like? 


Page Boy Made Good (p. 16) 
Aim 

To show students behind the scenes 
in the Senate. 

Have students read the article and 
make a chart listing the Senate work- 
ers (Senate Secretary, Executive Clerk, 
etc.) and list their duties. Have them 
tell the story of Carl Loeffler, 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Farm 


This lesson plan is based on the tenth 
unit in Life in a Democracy found in 
this issue on pages 17-20 and 22-23. 
For additional references see Senior 
Scholastic, October 27, page 3-T. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show students the important place 
of the farm in life in a democracy. 


Motivation 


In pioneer days nearly everyone lived 
close to the farm. Even “city people” 
kept their horse and their cow in the 
barn back of the house; they took pride 
in their garden. Nowadays children in 
big cities have to go to the zoo or to 
the country to see a cow. But the na- 
tion’s farms still play a vital role in 
our democracy, Right now our farmers 
are planning to plant big crops next year 
to help the starving peoples of less 
fortunate lands. 


Assignment 


Have students read “The Farm” on 
page 17 and be prepared to answer the 
following questions: 

Why can farming be said to be “a 
way of life”? What has brought pros 
perity to most farming- communities? 
How do modern farm youth prepare for 
life on the farm? 

Have students make a chart showing 
the great farming sections in this coun- 
try and the literature that has come from 
them. (New England: Ethan Frome; 
The South: Great Meadow, etc.) 

Have students bring to class the 


(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


strong anti-Communist group; the pop- 
ularity of de Gaulle as a war hero.) 

Have a volunteer student look up 
and report on the life of Charles de 
Gaulle. 


Presentation 

Have a discussion of the recent 
French elections. Allow students to 
consult their charts on French parties. 

Why was it surprising that de 
Gaulle’s party received so many votes? 
What were the issues on which the 
election was fought? What happened 
to each of the other big French political 
parties in the election? What are the 
chief reasons ‘or de Gaulle’s party win- 
ning the election? Why are the French 
liberals worried about de Gaulle’s vic- 
tery? 
Student Activity 

Have students watch “Adding Up 
the News” for developments in the 
French political situation. 


Civil Liberties Report (p. 10) 
Aim 


To show the need for expanding and 
protecting our civil liberties. 


Motivation 
We believe that all men are created 


free and equal. Do we always practice 
what we preach? Do we treat members 
of all races, religions, and other groups 
as our equals? 


References 

1, “To Secure These Rights.” 175- 
page report of the President’s special 
Citizens’ Committee on Civil Rights. 
Available from Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. ($1). Re- 
prints may also be obtained from The 
Newspaper PM, 164 Duane St., New 
York 13, N. Y. (10 cents). 

2. In Senior Scholastic, see Checking 
Up On Loyalty, Oct. 13 issue, p. 16; 
Washington City Government, Nov. 3, 
p. 16; School Discrimination, Nov, 10, 
pp. 10-11. 


Assignment 


Have students read feature article on 
civil rights on p. 10 in this issue and 
underline the committee’s recommenda- 
tions to the President. 


Procedure 

Point out to the students that they 
have been reading the “All Out for 
Democracy” series in Senior Scholastic 
which compares life in a democracy 
with that in dictator nations. But Amer- 
ica also can do much to expand and 
guarantee further the civil rights of its 
citizens. 


Have students list on the blackhe 
the chief recommendations of the Pre 
dent’s Committee. Discuss with spec 
emphasis on the situation in the eo 
munity and school. 


Student Activity 


Divide class into committees to ma 
a special study of each situation ( 
as discrimination in the armed foreé 
on which the Committee made a reco 
mendation, 


Application 


Have class committees report on th 
findings from outside reading and 
interviewing people. (Ex. Students q 
ask war veterans in their family ab¢ 
armed forces’ discrimination. ) 

Have class draw up a list of thi 
which each member can do as an in 
vidual to expand and protect the ci 
liberties of every citizen in school, 
the community, and in the nation, 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 

French Elections: 1-b, 2-c, 3-e, 4-d, 

Police State: 1-Russia; 2-Germany; 
The gov’t group; 4-to gain favor. (Sim 
answers also correct. ) 

French Revolution: 1-O; 2-O; 3-X; 

Who Am I? 1-John Crockett; 2-0 
Loeffler; and 8-Charles E. Wilson. 

Civil Liberties: 1-O; 2-X; 3-X; 4-0; 
6-X; 7-O; 8-X; 9-O. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


names of the best stories and books with 
farm settings that they've read. Have 
them briefly review these works while 
the class takes notes on titles and 
authors. 

Have students read the student-writ- 
ten story, “Unrelenting Chains” on pages 
22-23. 

Appoint a committee to study “The 
Desert Blooms,” this week’s radio play. 
The committee should gather sound 
effects and be prepared to read the 
play in class. 


Procedure 


1. Teacher leads class discussion 
based on discussion questions and the 
regional chart of farm literature. 


2. Call for student reports on best 
farm literature students have read. 


3. Read radio play. 


4. Recommend that students read 
some of the farm literature for future 
book reports. 


Student Activity 
Have all students interested in farm- 


ing (as a vocation) investigate various 
farm occupations in the vocational sec- 
tion of the library. Students with literary 
ability might try their hand at writing 
a vocational article similar to those 
which appear in Senior Scholastic. Other 
students can write brief reports or re- 
port orally to the class. 


The Thinking Machine (p. 3) 
Aim 
To emphasize the need for straight 


thinking in considering modern prob- 
lems. 


Motivation 


Do you know people who won’t travel 
on Friday or go to a party on the 18th 
day of the month? Who won't walk 
under ladders? If you ask such a person 
why Friday, the number “13,” and walk- 
ing under ladders are “bad luck,” he’s 
stumped. The only possible reply is that 
many people have had bad luck on 
Friday, on the 13th, or after walking 
under a ladder. But the same thing hap- 
pens in other situations. 

Don’t laugh; perhaps 
always think straight either! 


you don't 


Say What You Please! (p. 36) 
Aim 

To give young people an opportu 
to express themselves on timely ¢ 
tions. 


Motivation 


Have you ever been with somed 
who talked all the time and didn’t g 
you a chance to express yourself? Mag 
zines and newspapers are not like t 
talkative jane. They give their read 
an opportunity to say what they think 
the Letters Page. In Senior Schola 
this feature is “Say What You Please! 


Presentation 

Have a student committee read 
the letter columns in the issues of 
Scholastic that have been published t 
fall and report to the class on t 
subjects discussed. 

Have other committees report on 
letter pages of the local newspapers 
of other popular magazines. 

Appoint astudent committee to Wi 
to the “Say What You Please” ed 
regularly, commenting on the conte 
of the magazine and answering 
published letters about which the ¢ 
feels strongly — either pfo or con. 


/ 
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